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For the Commonwea!th. 


KATIE BY THE MILL, 
BY D. G. DEXTER. 


Sing a dirge? Katie by the mill— 
Go out at stilly even 

And’stand upon the hill, 
As wane the stars of Heaven. 


List the music of the breeze 
As it fans thy brow— 

List the chanting ’mong the trees, 
Low, soft, murmuring now. 


Watch in vain the footsteps coming 
Up the mossy winding w.y— 

Liat in vain the blithesome humming— 
Vainly watching break of day. 


Far away in sunny south-land, 
Far from mill and maiden fair, 
In the valley, far from house land, 
They have lait the soldier there. 


Watcher! thou wilt never meet him, 
Never meet him by the hill 

At even—mid the mantle grim— 
Never call him from the mill. 


Weep not Katie, he was cheerful, 
Cheering on midst bloodiest fight— 
Look above! Oh, be not tearful, 
For he bled for God and right. 


Wilmington, Vt., Sept. 15th, 1862. 


_ oo - 


From the London Athenzum. 


AUTUMN. 


Now sheaves are slanted to the sun 
Amid the golden meadows, 

And little sun tanned cleaners run 
To cool them in their shadows ; 

The reaper binds the bearded ear, 

An‘ gathers in the golden year ; 

And where the sheaves are glancing, 

The farmer’s heart is dancing- 


There pours a glory on the land, 
Flashed down from Heaven's wide portals, 
Aw Labor's hand grasps Beanty’s hand 
To vow good will to mortals : 
The golden year brings Beauty down, 
To bless her with a marriage crown, 
While Labor rises, cleaning 
Her blessings and their meaning. 


The work is done, the end is near, 
Beat, Heart, to flute and tabor, 

For Beanty wedded to the Year 
Completes herself from Labor ; 

She dons her marriage gems, and then 

She casts them off as gifts to men, 

Ana, sunbeam like. if dimmer, 

The fallen jewels glimmer. 


There isa hush of joy and love 

Now given hands have crowned us ; 
There is a heaven up above, 

And a heaven bere around us! 
And Hope, her prophecies complete, 
Creeps up to pray at Beauty's feet, 
While with a thousand voices 
The perfect earth rejoices! 


When 4o the Autumn heaven here 
Ite sister is replving, 

‘Tis eweet to think our golden year 
Fultils itself in dying : 

That we shall find, poor things of breath, 

Our own Soul's loveliness in death, 

Aud leave, when God shall find us, 

Our gathered gems behind us. 


Miscellaneous. 


{From the New York Tribdne.) 
CAPT. JOHN BROWN. 
Sprouting Roe, Sept. 15, 1862. 

Thave recently been passing some charm- 
ing davs with some near and dear friends of 
old John Brown. It would seem to have be- 
of a crime to have known or to 
name him. “Phis gentleman, who was known 
to have assisted the Captain more than any 
other person in a pecuniary way, tells me that 
in these days his tellow-merchants ** cut” him 
in the streets. Tle pursued the bo-peep po- 
licvewith them (** let them alone,”) and sure 
enough, taught by events; 


come less 


“ TRey all came home, 
And brought their tales behind him.”’ 

Their right hands are extended again to 
him, with contessions of hastiness! Few 
are found now to speak tn hasty condemnation 
ot * the raid of John Brown >” but many sigh: 
Alas, hail we now such a man in Virginia! 

In thisghouse the hero stood! — Yes, its in- 
mates, with moist eves point and say. ** There 
is where he sat when last here; with that boy 
he plaved; here is the bowie-knife which 
Clay Pate, in Kansas, took along when seek- 
ing Brown's blood. — Brown made him surren- 
der it. and gave itto us fora keepsake: here is 
a bit of his hair and his beard, taken from him 
afterdeath.” Such things as these’ fond hearts 
are embalming all over the loyal States. 

But most was T moved by a letter which 
has never been publish d. written in Charles- 
town dail to the wite of the gentleman to 
whom | refer, written on thy verge of the 
Dark Valley. This: letter is the only one 
which never passed through his jailor’s hands ; 
it was found between the leaves of a book by 
brown's widow a long time afterwards. The 
close reader will observe how the old man 
strives to convey farewells to more than one 
person, butis afraid to eall anv names for fear 
the letter may fall into hestile hands and in- 
volve some one. —Two tear-marks are on the 
paper. it was as will be seen one of the last 
things ever written by him. 


CHARLESTOWN, Jefferson Co., Va... 
Nov. 


My Drak Friexp: No letter I have re- 
ecived since my imprisonment here, has given 
me more comfort than vours of the Sth inst 
Lam quite che erful and was never more ber ". 
Have only time to write vou a word, Mas 
God reward you and ali yours. My love to 
all who love their neighbors. I have asked to 
be spared from having any mock or hypocrit- 
ical prayers made over me when [ am pub- 
liely murdered, and that my only religious 
attendants be poor little dirty, ragged, bare- 
headed, baretooted, slave boys and girls, led 
by some graySheaded slave mother. Farewell! 
Farewell! Your friend, 


JOHN BROWN. 


That last unanswered of the old 
Captain, and that kiss which, en his way to 
he gallows, he gave to the negro chik 


22, 1859, 


remind me of that striking verse of the Per- 
sian Poet: 
** On the last day men shall wear 
On their heads the dust, 


As ensign and as ornament, 
Of their lowly trust.” 


| But here is another letter, one sentence 


from which, written amid the darkest days of 


Kansas, may well be given first in these days 
which seem to repeat those fearfully extended : 
| ** Fcatmot remember a night so dark as to 
' hinder the coming day ; nora storm so furious 
‘and dreadful as to prevent the return of warm 
sunshine and a cloudless sky.” With such 
‘heart did the heroes who saved Kansas strive, 
and so shall it be to that nation whose de- 
fenders shall bear through the struggle the 
same heart and hope! Those men who were 
gathered around Ossawattomie Brown —to 
whom, more than to,any one man the freedom 
of Kansas is due to-day—were uncondittonal 
cKampions of liberty. On one occasion when 
the Kansas Aid Committce were a little timid 
and spoke of the rifles they gave being used 
only in such and such contingency, Brown 
spoke out for the rest, ‘‘ Gentlemen, we had 
rather have one rifle without ‘ contingencies’ 
than two hundred with them! 
But here is a third letter, and one more re- 
markable than either of the others. It was 
found lately among the papers of Theodore 
Parker, though not directed to him: It was 
written when the idea of an armed attack on 
and is in Virginia was first conceived by him, 
slavery dated nearly two years before the attack 
actually occurred. It is striking as indicating 
the purpose and devotion of the man, and 
dispels all idea of insanity, as connected with 
him. In speaking of the plan he says: ‘* / 


expect nothing but to endure hardness; but I | 
expect to achieve a great victory, even though.| 


it be like the last victory of Samson.” 

Wonderful, prophetic words! Here this 
man calmly and devotedly contemplates the 
alternative which really did occur. He sees 
that it may be what the eyes of men would 
eall a failure, but so authentic is the voice 
which calls him to it that he feels that which 
may be the foolishness of men shall be the 
wisdom of God. Mr. Hawthorne in his late 
article ** About War matters” in the Aflantic 
Monthly says that ** any common sensible 
man must have enjo¥ed an intellectual satis- 
faction in seeing him (John Brown) hung, if 
only for his absurd miscalculations of proba- 
bilities.” But it would seem from the above 
extract that John Brown had caleulated the 
whole matter with amazing thoroughness, and 
saw that it would be sure to produce great 
results; although he is not bound to produce 
such results as Mr. Hawthorne can count and 
put into his pocket, as he might the results of 
writing a biographical romance of a Demo- 
cratic President. 

—And it did produce great results. He 
not only upset the old rotten sham with which 
traitors had superseded the pure Government 
handed down by our fathers, but he revealed 
the treachery of the underminers, and before 
it was too late for them to insure their nefa- 
rious end, when John Brown raised himself 
up on his elbow in prison and said to Mason, 
Vallandigham & Co.: **Gentlemen, T warn 
you concerning this negro question. — Put an 
end to it, or it will put an end to you and 
sooner than you think.” Slavery was seized 
witha panic, and precipitated the preparations 
for war. Had they waited longer, they had 
been stronger, or they might have had a 
weaker President, perhaps, than they have 
now to deal with. Well for us, they struck 
when they did. 

But John Brown did more; he demonstra- 
ted the weakness of slavery—demonstrated 
that the institution had so evil a conscience 
that a cow inthe bushes could create a panic 
in its heart; showed that when striking for 
eternal justice, and against a great wrong, 
twenty-one men could do more in two days 
than this great army, which has just returned 
to Washington a wretched failure, could do 
two years, net panoplied in the armor of 
God. 

He has truly achieved a great vietory—one 
like the last victory of Samson; and in its 
strength his soul is marching on this day! 
For him Wordsworth’s noblest sonnet seems 
to have been written: 

“Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live and take comfort. Thou hast lett behind 
Powers that will work for thee: earth, air, and skies; 

here's not a breathing of the common wind 
That will forget the:; thou hast great allies ; 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 





ae aereerenrnneen nis 


A Bravctirent Sentiment.—Shortly be- 
fore the departure of the lamented Heber 
for India, he preached a sermon which con 
tained this beautiful illustration : 

** Life bears us on like a stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first glides down the nar- 
now channel,—through the playful murmuring 


rof the little brook and the winding of its 


grassy borders. The trees shed their blos- 
soms over our young heads, the flowers on 
the brink seem to offer themselves to the 
young hands: we are happy in hope, and 
we grasp eagerly at thebeautities around us— 
but the stream hurries on, and still our hands 
are empty. Our®course in youth and manhood 
is along a wilder and deeper flood, amid ob- 
jects more striking and magnificent. We are 
animated at the moving pictures and enjov- 
ments and industry passing us; we are exci- 
ted at some short lived disappointment. The 
stream bears us on, and our joys and griefs 
are alike left behind us. We may be ship- 
wrecked, but we cannot be delaved : whether 
rough or smooth the river hastens to its home, 
till the roar of the ocean is in our ears, and 
the tossing of the waves is beneath our teet, 
and the land lessons from our eves, and the 
tloods are lifted up around us, and we take 
our leave of earth and its inhabitants, until 
of our future vovage there is no witness save 
the infinite and eternal.” 





Sorcuo.—The manufacture of sorgho svr- 
‘up inthe West, is carried on quite ente nsively, 
‘and Louisiana will thus lose much of the 

trade which she once had with the Western 
States. It is said that Ohio alone, will pro- 
duce this vear fifteen millions of gallons of 
sorghe syrup. This is enormous. Thus the 
slave states by their relbe llieus course will find 
that the tree states are hot so dependent upon 
them as they were wont to think; their very 
COUTSE has incited the loyal people to new en- 
terprises and to raising within their own ter- 
ritory products which they hove heretofore 
procured from other localities. 





oe. 


te An imspecting officer, in going along the 
lines of a portion of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, lately arrived at Washington, teok a 
musket from the hand of a soldier, and said, 
atter a bret examination: 

**Patrick, vour musket is verv rusty 

**Indade it is Sir.” said Pat, **but ve ought 
tO sec me spade ae 


— —~—oe nn 

te cls that bell ringing for fire, Da- 
vy?" inquired a youth from the Green Moun- 
tains. 


**No, they have too much fire somewhere, 
and they ring the bell for water.” 


_—see—__- 


te The new census of San Francisco gives 
4 population of 90,000, against 83,000 last 
year. The city is in a very prosperous con- 
dition. 
ad 

TP Maria Pia, daughter of Victor Em 
‘anuel, is to marry the King of Portugal o1 
| the 10th of October, the anniversary of he. 


= 





GEN. WASHINGTON AND THE NEGRO. From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. THE NATION'S DISEASE. 
: De ae BY O. B. 
| Many old persons in Boston and its vicinity), are : : 
;canremember a colored man of the name of There is disease in our social state ; the 
‘Primus Hall. He had a good deal of natural , terrible symptoms of it are not to be mistaken ; 
| intelligence, had amassed a comfortable prop- | the war is but a symptom of it. Most peo- 
erty by his industry, and was always active ple supposed, at first, it was an acute disease, 
in his efforts to promote education among the | Which would show itself in a sudden, sharp 
colored people of that city. _attack, and then subside—a flesh wound, that 
During the war of the Revolution, he was the could be healed by a pread poultice, a few 
servant of Col. Pickering, who was the inti- Magnetic passes of an sda a good night's 
|mate and confidential friend of Gen. Wash- Sleep, a day or two of careful regimen. It 
ington. This ciscumstance brought Primus | Wa 4 slight scratch, just drawing blood; no 
| Hall into frequent relations with the Com- bones broken, no vital functions touched or 
! mander-in-Chief. He had a great fund of disordered ; no harm that need draw on the 
| anecdotes concerning him, which he was fond of least resources of the system; no hurt that 
| relating. One of them conveys a lesson which | would make necessary a visit from the Great 
‘may not be without usefulness at the present I hysician. : t 
,time. Gen. Washington often held consulta- We find that the disease is not acute, but 
| tions concerning military matters with Col. chronic — not functional, but organic — and 
Pickering. His headquarters were at con- , must be dealt with by the organic power of 
| siderable distance from his friend’s tent, and | the people—by the totat moral strength of the 
jone evening, finding they were likely to be popular heart. No sudden assault, no quick 
‘occupied till a late hour, he proposed to re- @Ppliance, no rapid operation, will cure the 
}main all night with the Colonel, provided malady. It has roots like a cancer, and they 
| there was a spare blanket and straw. Primus 2% deep down among the Vitals, where no 
| was appealed to, and, being eager to oblige knife ever can touch them. The sword-blade 
| the Commander-in-Chief, stretched the truth, | will not go deep enough, even if it were not 
by replying ‘* Plenty of straw and blankets ; too coarse an instrument for such delicate 
' plenty.” . _work. The acute theory has proved mistaken 
|" The humble beds were prepared, side by | —the acute form of treatment has failed. The 
side, and when the long conference was ended : disease is deeply seated in the nation’s life, 
‘the two officers lay down to rest. Primus ‘and to throw it out must be an experience in 
_pretended to be busy until they were asleep, the nation’s history —a long, settled, dead 
‘and then he seated himselfon a box, leaning struggle for lite—an organic process, drawing 
his head on his hands, to take as comfortable |!" and absorbing all the energies of the na- 
a nap as his inconvenient position would al- 0" will. Already the phase of surface ex- 
low. In the night Washington awoke and | Citement is passed by; the hurrah, the shout, 
saw his humble friend nodding on the box, the enthusiasm, the rush, the declamation, is 
He called out, ‘* Primus !” the servant started OY¢rs the” “‘spread-cagle” has folded its 
to his feet, and rubbing his eves, exclaimed, wings; the patriotism of bunting has had its 
\** What do you wish for, General 2” day ; the consecration of banners, amid cheers 
> You told me you had plenty of straw and cand ‘highfalutin, no more serves : lip salve 
blankets,” replied Washington; ‘but L see (38 4 failed experiment. The ‘dead pull” has 
‘you are. sitting up all night for the sake of Come. W e must settle down to this business, 
‘giving me veur bea.” ‘ as the physical system settles down to a brok- 
| + Bont trouble vourrself. about me, Gen- CM Done, as the heart settles down to a sorrow, 
eral,” rejoined the negro. ** No matter about We must adjust ourselves to its requirements ; 
me.” we must live with reference to it; we must 
m Rak “Se es grow into it. We must gather our remedial 
‘This will never do, Primus. forces about it steadily, deliberately, resolute- 
must sit up, [will take my turn. ¥; we must make up our minds to be drained 


FROTHINGHAM. 


matter,” said Washington. 
If either of us 
But there 


is no need of that. The blanket is wide #0 exhausted by it; we must not complain 
enough for two. Come and lie down with if, in this long struggle with a deep-seated 
an malady, we lose the bloom of our cheeks, 


Primus who reverenced the Commander-in- the flesh on our bones, the natural joy and 
'Chief as he did no other mortal, protested exuberance of our animal spirits. We must 
against such an arrangement. But Washing- "Ft complain if it takes away our-appetites, 
"ton threw open the blanket, and said ina very reduces our blood, dulls our eye, makes our 
‘decided tone, ‘Come and lie down, I tell lays careful and our nights uneasy; if it 
you! There is room enough for both, and I claims a part of every dollar We spend, and 
insist upon it.” enters into every plan we form; if it makes 
‘The tone was too resolute to admit of fur- OUP larder lean, emptics our wine-cellar, puts 
ther parley, and the General and his colored OUt Our Cigar, makes us walk feebly and fal- 
friend slept comfortably under the same blan- teringly like invalids, since invalids we are.— 
‘ket till morning. : Phe disease touches the vitals, and only the 
This anecdote was originally published by OTK&nte power ‘ye is in us—the, power ot 
the Rev. Henry. F. Harrington, in Godey'’s %@% we have—will in the least avail to heal or 
Lady's Book, June, 1849. In 1855 it was re- eradicate it. a ; 
published in a book entitled ‘* The colored lhe disease, O my friends, is moral—not 
Patriots of the American Revolution,” an in- Pecuniary, not political, not sectional—but 
teresting volume, compiled and written by moral, The war is terrible enough, — O 
Win. C. Nell of Boston, who deserves great heavens ! how terrible it is! how awful it is 
‘credit for the intelligence and earnestness he becoming! But the war is not the disease— 
has manifested in vindicating the cause of his only the symptom of the disease. Judge the 
oppressed and slandered race. Mrs. Stowe papier ae the symptoms, alas! what must it 
wrote a brief preface to this volume, in which | be: Phe frightful nature of these symptoms 
she says: ‘* The services of these Colored | Ws long concealed from us. In the begin- 
Patriots ofthe Revolution were far more mag- 8!)0ing there was a glory about the war that 
dazled us. The rushing of the multitude to- 
gether as if by inspiration—the exultant roar 
that went up from thousands of hearts—the 
oppressed than protected, Bravery under lightning in the people's eves—the heaven-il- 
such circumstances has a peculiar beauty and lumined brows—the fresh young heroism that 
merit. Their white brothers in reading these Was stirred, made us feel like the first crusa- 
sketches, may remember that generosity and “es, 50 full of triumph, so flush with joy, so 
disinterested courage are of no particular race winged with hope, that the weapons of war 
or complexion, and that the image of the Seemed more like decorations than like the 
Heavenly Eather may be retlected alike by ™urderous tools they were: the war-god was 
SS . * transfigured, and to some gentle eyes wore 
the features of the Christ. The terror was 
lost in the beauty—the lightning in the light. 
That period is past, and we have now only the 
ghastliness of it; it is war, just as it has al- 
ways been described by poets and moralists ; 
itis war on a tremendous scale, with every 
herror complete and naked to the view. 1 
take back all [ once said in vindication of it ; 
it was said under circumstances that no long- 
er exist, and under impressions which time 
has proved to be mistaken. It was said un- 
der the influence of a very noble seeming en- 
thusiasm, which, had it been as noble as it 
seemed, and had it lasted as it began, would 
really have smoothed the wrinkle front of war, 
and changed this devil's play into work of the 
immortals. Now, I hear the silver voice of 
the Christ again, and 1 call it demon. My 
fancy faints in the endeavor to picture but a 
tenth part of its smallest abomination. I take 
some single item in the catalogue of the last 
: : few weeks’ desolations, and my very soul grows 
of my affeckshuns, 1 darsent tell her of the 2 000) : ie Ae CREE ONE a 
fires that was rajin in my manly Bazzum. I'd ai bse ioe ~~ vndlaat-egatar 
rl mm tung ol ermilo thownande brow low hy shocking disease 
deth to deceast Atfrikan ora country postmas- a ee ad nh deine on x Su 
ter to his offiss, while my hart whanged agin tle-field call auitine Tea ccamndad balay poi 
my ribs like an old fashioned wheat Flale agin __1).6 herds of prisoners devoured by vermin 
a barn floor. . 1 mas 2 aces ; Sa 
in tobacco warehouses—the vast armies of the 
"Twas a carm still nite in Joon. All natur lame, the crippled, now beginning to swarm 
was husht, and nary zeffer disturbed the se- jn our city streets—the purchased volunteers 
reen silens. : I sot with ‘Betsy Jane on the —the bribed recruits—the impromptu patri- 
fense of her father’s pastet. We'd bin rompin ots, painfully bought beforehand—the san- 
threw the woods, kullin flours & drivin the guinuary blunders and murderous mistakes of 
wood-chuck from his Nativ Lair (so to speak) officers—the jealous quarrels of Generala— 
with long sticks. Wall, we sot thar onthe the drowning of whole families in seas of 
fense, a swingin our feet two and tro, blushin§ blood—oh! God. every atom of it is a heart- 
as red as the Baldinsville scool house when it’ break: every atom of it is a woe that cleaves 
was fust painted, and lookin very simple, [the soul: every atom of it is in itself a dis- 
make no doubt. My left arm was okepied in ease, calling in no less a physician than the 
ballunsin myself on the fense, while my rite (Christ. And vet this is not the disease—all 
was woundid luyinly round her waste. this together is not the disease—all this to- 
I cleared my throat and tremblinly sed— gether is but an indication of the disease—a 
**Betsy* you're a Gazelle.” : - symptom of it, an evidence that it exists, a 
I thought that air was purty fine. I waited sign of its whereabouts and of its nature. 
to see what etfeck it would have upon her.— This is actually only the tearing of the nation’s 
It evidently did'nt fecth her for she up and esh, the abrasure of the skin, the surface ul- 


nanimous, because they did not fight for their 
own land, but for a land which had enslaved | 
them,and whose laws, even in freedom, oftener 





MY COURTSHIP. 
BY ARTEMUS WARD. 


There was many affectin ties which made 
me hanker arter Betsy Jane. Her father’s 
farin jined ourn ; their cows and ourn squencht 
their thurst at the samespring ; our old mares 
both had stars in their forreds; the measles 
broke out in both famerilies at nearly the same 
period ; our parients (Betsy's and mine ) slept 
regularly every Sunday in the same meetin 
house, and the nabers used to obsarve—‘*How 
thick the Wards and Peasleys air!” It was a 
sublime sight in the spring of the year, to see 
our several mothers (Betsy's and mine) with 
their gowns pin’d up so that they couid'nt sile 
‘em, atfeeshunitely Bilin soap together and 
aboosin the nabers. 

Altho I hankered intensely arter the objeck 


sed— ceration, the festering which the disease 
Tw 9, ~ Lashed ; sa 
“Y ou're asheep ! causes. All this would go down at once, if 
Sez I— the discase eould onh he reached with its 


‘Betsy, T think very muchly of you.” proper remedy. The disease, what is it? /t 
“IT don’t bleeve a word vou sayv—so there, rs the Contempt of Mun, embodied in the in- 
now cum!” with much obsarvashuan she hiteh- <¢jtudion of S/arery. That is it—that and 
ed away trom me. nothing else. In vain will vou apply to this 
**L wish thar was winders to my sole!" sed) your sugar of lead, reduc ing the outward in- 
I, **so that you could see some ot my feelins. Seintialion. To no purpose would vou stop 
There’s fire enutf in here,” sed I striking my the war. spike the eannon, stack the rifle. dis- 
buzzum with my fist, ‘to bile all the corn beef Jjand the regiments, dismiss the Generals, 
and turnips in the naberhood. Versoovius Jeaving this untouched. To no purpose will 
and the Critter ain't a circnmstans.” vou aggravate the war, multiply the cannons, 
She bowed her hed down and commenst jeyel the rifles. increase the regiments, leav- 
chawin the strings of her sun bonnet. ing this untouched. For this is the disease, 
**Ar, could you know the sleepliss nites I and this disease, so long as it is in the svs- 
worry threw with on youraccount, how vittles tem, will produce these symptoms endlessly, 
has seized to be attractiv to me, & how my and without fail. ; . : 
lims has shrunk up, you wouldnt dowt me.— And so the question is, as I stated at the 
(ase on this wastin form and these ere sunk- oytset. Whether there is in us organie health 
en cheeks—" enough to deal with this malady — organic 
I should have continnered on in this strane jealth enough—health enough of soul, health 
probly for sum time, but unfortunitly I lost my enough of conscience and heart. If there is 
ballunse and tell over into the paster ker not, we are lost: and whether there is or not 
smash, tearing my close and seveerly damag- remains to:-be seen. And in order that when 
in myself ginerally. it is seen it mav seen to be sufficient, we must 
Betsy Jane sprung to my assistance in dub- keep the fires ‘burning on the altars of our 
ble quick time and dragged me 4th. Then worship: we must strengthen ourselves by 
drawin herself up to her tull hite, she sed— our oo, Aa we must, like Antzus in the 
**T won't listen to your nencents no longer. strangling arms of Hercules, touch again and 
Jes say rite strate out what vou're drivin at. again the native ground of our being, which 
If vou mean gettin hitched, J’m in” is God. And I persuade myself that be is no 
considered that air enuff for all practical ; idler, that he is no useless member even of a 
purpusses, and we proceeded immejitly to the ; community inflamed by war, that he is no bad 
parson’s, and was made one that very nite. | soldier of the King of kings, who simply 
stands still and pours oil into the divine of 
ment the smoking flax of the heart. 





_ [ev The Government of Brazil has decided 
_ that after two vears, the Amazon and its trib- | , 
utaries shall be open to the commerce of all} we + ‘ious if 


meme 





| fly. 


'he, ‘‘two or three of ‘em.” 


Correspondence. 


RUMINATIONS OF A COUNTRY JUSTICE. 
CONCERNING CONCORD CATTLE SHOW, GEO. 
B. LORING, AND THE BOSTON POST. 


My Dear Sir:—I have been comfortably 
busy since {I wrote to you a fortnight ago, or 
;more, and have but a few minutes to spare 
I think I mentioned incidentally, the 
case of Butterfield versus Flanigan,assault and 
battery. It grew out of Flanigan versus But- 
terfield, action for tearmg a board off of Flan- 
|igan’s pig-sty, and was followed by the same 
| versus the same for shooting Flanigan’s favor- 
ite rooster, the Pride of Kilkenny, as he call- 
ed him. These actions have taken up much 
/of my time, and as Tom Tuttle says Flanigan 
"has just committed another assault on Butter- 
field. Ihave no idea that I shall get rid of 
them for weeks to come. An appeal is taken 
in every case, no matter how I decide it; so 
|T confess I am getting indifferent as to my 
| ‘law and facts.” 


now. 


Judge Bigelow has got to 
decide the cases finally, unless both parties 
; reach the Poor House before the litigation is 
'closed. If B. and F. would only enlist, in 
| different regiments, their fighting qualities 
_ would be invaluable, though Butterfield’s pro- 
| pensity to mutilate pig-styes and kill roosters 
| might get him into trouble with some of our 
Besides this bother, I have had to 
| attend to some little matters of administration 
jand friendliness for my neighbors, such as 


| Generals. 


| signing Parson Dodge’s bond as Sub-Collector 
jand soon. Then harvesting has begun, and 
| | have to superintend that. This puts me in 


| mind of my visit to Coneord Cattle Show, or 


rather of a conversation [ had with my neigh- 
bor Hodgman, who went over with me and 
saw and heard some things which escaped me. 
As we were tackling up to come home, said 
‘How d've like Wood?” **Wood,” 
I, “What Wood?” I thoucht he ‘d 
drinking a little at one of the sa- 

“Why, Fernando Wood,” said he; 


the man who delivered the address: 


he, 

said 
been 
loons. 
or was 
it Ben? I’m sure it was one or the other, or 
Villaind?y'em (this is the way he pronounced 
Says I, **Todg- 


That was Doct. George 


it) or somebody, of that set.” 
man, you ‘re crazy. 
B. Loring of Salem, one of our first men; but 
Ididn’t go to hear him; what did he say ?— 
And what made you think it was Villaindig- 
‘em, or Fernando Wood 2” ‘*Why, because 
he talked just like ‘em... I felt as if ] was in 
Dixie all the time he was talking, and’ ex- 
pected to meet a rebel picket at the door 
when [ left the hall. Why, true as you ‘re 
alive, (said he,) I felt in all my pockets to 
see if there were any union newspapers, and 
when I found a copy ofthe “Commonwealth” 
that Mr. Sumber had sent me, my hair abso- 
lutely stood on end, and I felt as if I should 
At last Lhappenedto see Wilkins Pet- 
tingell, and says I, 
got the Post in your pocket ?” 


‘‘Pettingell,” have you 
‘Yes;” 
‘‘Lend ‘em to me 
So he did, and | 


chucked the ‘‘Commonwealth” under the set- 


said * 


(said 1) till to-morrow.” 


i tee, and telt pretty safe after that, even if Jeff. 
| Davis himself should come. 


When we come 
out, [saw one of the Marshals at the door.— 
He did‘nt try to stop me, but I thought he 
was going to, for I could‘nt get the idea of 
the rebel picket out of my head. So [ held 
out the Post, and says I, ‘there’s my pass, 
and do’nt stop me!” He kindo’ laughed, 
and just then Pettingell slapped me>on the 
back, and said he, ‘‘what’s the matter, Hodg- 
Yes", (said L) 
I thought I was down in Dixie when [ heard 
that address.” ‘‘Well, 1 thought so too,” 
said two or three others; *‘guess they ‘d bet- 
ter get Jeff. Davis to come next year.” 
‘Why Hodgman,” said I, ‘‘what did Doct. 
Loring say?” ‘Oh, it was Doct. Loring, was 
“the man that got so mad at the 


man, are you “dreaming ?” 


it 2” said he; 
Republican Convention about Sumner.”— 
“No,” said I, ‘this Loring, is a Democrat, 
and you would ‘nt catch him at a Republican 
Convention.” **Then the Loring that 
caught Anthony Burns, is’nt it?”  ‘*No,” 
said I, ‘‘it’s Doct. Loring, the great farmer, 


it’s 


of Essex county.” ‘*Where 's his plantation ?” 


said he. ‘*Plantation,” said I, ‘‘he’s got no 
plantation ; he’s not aslaveholder.”  **Well,” 
said he, growling, ‘‘he’d like to be; there's 


no doubt of that.” He said we must make 
haste to finish this war so that the old order 
of things should be restored, and he meant 
by that the supremacy of slavery and cotton, 
for to this he attributed all our material pros- 
perity. Now I don't go that doctrine. I 
think all the money we spend in this war will 
be thrown away, and all the blood wasted, if 
we dont get rid of slavery. [ve got two sons 
in the army, John and Asa, and I expect to 
lose “em, and have to take care of their wives 
and children, but I dont want, 
hence, to lose my grand-children in another 


twenty vears 


war brought on by the same cursed institu- 
tion. Doct. Loring may talk about cotton 
being the foundation of our prosperity, and 
about the benefits of slave labor in India and 
Russia, and the Southern States; I believe 
that no system of labor is beneficial that is 
not founded on justice and a fair day's wages 
for a fair day's work ; and our present troubles 
show this plain enough. And I'm for trying, 
this thing a year or two longer, if we can’t get 

*<“Why,” I, 


‘*Hodgman, this Loring must be the same 


rid of slavery withouts” said 
man who wrote the letter to Martin, of South 
Carolina, a year or two ago.” ‘*Well,” said 
Hodgman, ‘if he wrote a letter to Martin, or 
any body else, I'll bet it was more than half 
full of secession.” ‘‘I'Il hunt it up when I go 
home,” said I; and then we began to talk, 
about the premiums. 
So I searched through my file of the Bos- . 
ton Courier for the fall of 1860, and there, co-. 
pied from the Salem Advocate, I found Lor- , 
ing’s letter to Martin. It is pretty long; 
nearly as long as his abolition, pamphlet writ- | 
| ten when he lived in Middlesex and before he , 
| skedaddled from anti-slavery over into bunk-| 
_erism. It is an appealto Mr. Martin to hold 
on to the Union, at least till Mr. Lincoln and | 
the Republicans have committed some overt, 
act of oppression and injury towards the, 
South. I cannot even give an abstract of the 


. } 
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‘‘T cannot forget how hard it is for an insult- 
ed people to submit to wrong and to look hope- 
fully into the future for right and justice.— 
1 cannot forget the erasperation and the cow- 
ardly vilification which has been heaped upon 
the South. | know that while asking for their 
rights under the Constitution, they have been 
charged with a spint of aggression and en- 
croachment.” 

This is a pretty plain and candid exposition 
of his views on the original question, North 
vs South. Weare all wrong, and they all 
right. Next comes a very flattering opin- 
ion of the New England character : 


“While at the North, the debasing effects of 
abolitionism, and of the advocacy of negro 
equality operate upon the minds of “men to 
LOWER THEIR STANDARD OF HONOR AND AC- 
COUNTABILITY AND FIDELITY, at the South, 
the effects of this pestilent and aggressive 
spirit have become manifest im the tone of de- 
fiant determination, which it has every where 
aroused.” 

Going: on from bad to worse in this semi 
treasonable tirade against his own state and 


his own neighbors, Loring says: 


“If the tone and temper of Massachusetts 
are to prevail, J have not a word to say. The 
offence of*hér Sumners, and Wilsons, and 
Burlingames, pf her Garrisons and Phillipses, 
and Andrews/ against the Union of States, 
is unpardonable. Ifthe election of Mr. Lin- 
coln is an ‘endorsement of the inhuman and 
malignant phillipies which Sumner has reiter- 
ated so often, who could expect the? South to 
submit? If this election has, as Mr. Wilson 
says, ‘‘put the heel of the North upon any 
vortion of the South, it is a Union no longer. 

f Mr. John A. Andrew, the Governor elect 
of Massachusetts expresses the sentiment of 
Mr. Lincoln, when he declares that John 
Brown himself is right, THERE SHOULD BE NO 
FORM OF LAW STRONG ENOUGH TO INAUGU- 
RATE SUCH A POWER OVER THIS COUNTRY,.— 
If this Republican triumph is one vietorious 
step in Mr. Seward’s “irrepressible contlict,” 
NO ONE COULD EXPECT THE VANQUISHED TO 
SUBMIT TO THE SECOND STEP!” 

But, Mr. Loring goes on to say, things are 
not so bad as this; if you, Mr. Martin, and 
South Carolina, will hold on, we shall get 
power again, and we will make every thing 
right on the basis of Jeff Davis's Senatorial 
resolutions. Congress is with us and the peo- 
ple are with us: the Supreme Court is with us, 
and although ‘*the confirmation of Personal 
Liberty Bills, and of the nullification of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, the rejection of addi- 
tional slave states, the ejection of the South 
froma the territories, the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia, and the ineritable 
passage from this to interference with the do- 
mestic institutions of the States—the confirm- 
ation of all this by the election of Mr. Lincoln 
would be JUST CAUSE FOR REVOLU- 
TION,” he still thinks there is no occasion 
yet for a convulsion. Let the South hold on 
to the Unigen and demand its rights, within 
the Union, waiting for the accession of the 
Democratic party\to power. 

‘Fifteen states ofthis Union (says Loring) 
know their rights; let them demand protection 
for those rights. ‘They are entitled to the 
legislative respect at least, of their sister 
states. Let them demand that. 7’hey are en- 
titledty anequal position in the territories. Let 
them demand that their rights be protected then. 
A memorial to. this effect from the combined 
South, would meet. with a response through- 
out the whole Union. SO ALSO WOULD: 
THE SECESSION OF THE COMBINED 
SOUTELin the event of a refusal to listen to 
such a memorial, and to grant such protection 
as all good, government contemplates, meet 
with that sympathy thraughout the Union which 
is always granted by all high-toned and hono- 
able men to an OPPRESSED; AND ABUS- 
ED MINORITY. , 


Upon reviewing this letter of Doct. George 
B. Loring’s, Iwas able to appreciate Hodg- 
man’s account of his Cattle Show speech. [ 
do not know as Martin of South Carolina, ev- 
er answered Loring’s letter. If he did, it was 
probably in this style: 


Cranieston, S.C. Aug., 1862. 

My Dear Sir: You told us before election 
that Sumner and Wilson and Andrew, and 
Garrison and Phillips and John Brown, were 
fair representatives of the Republican party, 
and that Lincoln's election would be ‘a justifi- 
cation of revolt. Now you say these men do 
not represent that party, and with our help 
you can get the better of them and save all 
our rights. Either you lied before election, 
or you lie now; cither way you are not to be 
trusted. Youtell me that if Personal Liberty 
Bills are to be continued; if slave states are 
to be rejected: the South excluded from the 
territories ; Slavery abolished in the District 
of Columbia,and direct interference attempted 
with slavery in the states, we should have just 


You 


memorial asking for redress would meet with 


cause for revolution. tell mie that our 
sympathy, and in case we obtained no redress, 
our *‘secession” would meet with a response 
from all honorable men. I point to the result of 
the Virginia Conference as evidence that no 
redress is possible, and to the legislation of 
the last session of Congress as proof that we 
have no alternative but continued resistance. 
Now come over and help us. If vou do not, 
I shall regard vou as nothing but a sneaking 
Yankee whose only object: was a continuance 
of the Democratic party in power, so that a 
fair share of the loaves and fishes of office 
might fall to your lot. 
a perfect illustration of that debasement of 


I shall regard you as 


the standard of honorin New England, which 
I am willing, with vou, to attribute to aboli- 
tionism, inasmuch as you formerly belonged 
to that *‘pestilent and aggressive” sect. 


With due contempt, W.E.M ARTIN. 


Just as Hodgman was getting out of my 
wagon at the crotch of the road, says I, 
‘Hodgman, just lend me Rettingell’s Post to 
look at to-night.” ‘*Yes,” said he, ‘‘and glad 
of the chance, for we're all loyal up our way, 


and I should ‘nt like to be caught with a copy 


in my pocket.” So he chucked the papers in- 
to the front end of the wagon, and I rode on. 
After supper I sat down (@ take a look at 
them. What's got into the Post? It dont 
read>as it did in the old coalition times. It 
had considerable todo with the political move- 
ment which elected Sumner to the Senate in 
1851, but now I should judge it was opposed 
tohim. Hodgman was safe enough with a 
copy of the Post of the 11th, in his pocket.— 
If I was going to Dixie, 1 would ‘nt swap it 
for a pass in Stonewall Jackson's o 

hoe . so » 
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|ing’s speech recently made out in Illinois.— 
| He says : 


‘An abolition fanatic, of the type of hun- 
‘dreds of abolition spouters here ‘‘wanted to 
|know of Mr. B., whether he would vote in fa- 
lror of emancipating the slaves if he believed 
such emancipation would put an end to the 
iwar? ‘*No sir,” said Mr. B., **I would not 
| gire such a vote because I have sworn to sup- 
| port the Constitution ; under that Constitution 
| we have no power to emancipate the slaves.” 
that's the reply of a statesman and an honest 
lman. This is the way to support the Govern- 
| mend, the Constitution, which is the Union.— 
| Mr. Browning is not too severe. He has ut- 
|tered the truth. These demagogues who, to 
| play on local passions, say they would save 
ithe Union by trampling on the Constitution, 
are traitors to their country; and if allowed 
| their course will bury us all down in one com- 
| non ruin. It is time, high time, when Fre- 
| mont and Wilson are making their infernal 
speeches,when their set are proposing to raise 
fifty thousand men outside of the government, 
'to use the English language plainly, for si- 
ilence is want of fidelity in the press, to the 
| holiest cause that ever nerfed the hand of 
man.” ‘ 





| Nobody can complain that the Post does 
|not use the English language plainly. I call 
‘this pretty plain talk : 

**T would not vote in favor of emancipating 
| the slaves tf I believed such emancipation would 
put an end to the war,” says Browning. 
| ‘That's the reply of a statesman and an 
| honest man,” says the Post. ‘*Mr. Brown- 
ing has uttered the truth.” 
| Yet Browning and the Post are clamoring 
| against Wilson and Sumner and Andrew for 
hot supporting the President. Does he say 


janything of this sort? Is this his platform ? 


;Not at all. It is widely different from 
this. It is the platform of an honest man 


at any rate and not of a traitor. If emanci- 


pation will save the Union, he says, I shall 
emancipate. No, says Post and Browning ; 
emancipation never; Slavery to all eternity, 
rather than Peace and Union with abolition ! 
| A pretty paper this to talk about ‘infernal 
speeches”! A pretty leader this to organiee 
(a political movement for the renovation of 


Massachusetts polities ! 


| There is plenty more of this crazy stuff in 
jthe Post. ‘*Down on the Abolition Hacks!” 
lit bellows out, calling Daniel Mace of Indiana 
a ‘‘political scoundrel,” ‘‘a poor contemptible 
abolition driveller,” who has been ‘‘vomiting 
forth” **damnable misrepresentation,” *‘spew- 
ing out” abuse of Mr. Linedln. In another 
' paroxysm of rage it cries out, “Patriots ! com- 
/mand these abolitionists to stop by refusing to 
| vote for them.” Just ifthat would make them 
| stop! Why, they made more noise, tenfold, 
' when the people would nof vote for them than) \, 
they do now. Where's the Post’s memory ?— 
| For the last ten years it has called on people 
and generally with success, not to vote for 
‘the abolitionists. Did that stop their mouths ? 
| Not a hit of it. 
| Now hear the Post on No-Partyism : 
“When the enemy is thundering at the Cap- 
vital, should political partizans, in office, /set 
up their platform, their plan, their idea, their 
| party as their guide 2?” 

“In office.” It’s allright [ suppose for po- 
|litical partizans out of office to set up their 
the 
Post has never failed since the war broke out 


| platform, plan, idea and party. Hence 
to sustain the regular Democratic ticket, and 
to-day parades a call for a Democratic State 
Only . 
| politicians in office must be No Party men.— 
| The Republicans having elected an administra- 
‘tion and being responsible for its support, 
| must lay down their arms and Jet the Demo- 
\crats and Bell Everetts assail and overthrow 
‘it. Oh, innocent Post! The ‘Hamstring Re- 
publicans” quotha? Bette that, than ‘‘the 
Hamstrung Hunkers !” 

But I am getting warm again. I meant to 
‘tell you about the missionary work done in 


Convention at the head of its columns. 


our village towards getting up the new State 
Convention, but If the 
thing does not flat out before I have time to 
write again, you shall have an account of it. 


I have not time. 


I couldnt help laughing when the papers of 
Monday morning brought the call. A dozen 
or fifteen of us were round the depot when the 
news dealer opened his budget. ‘*Hollo!” 
| says one, ‘‘here’s the list of killed and woun- 
ided!” “No,” said another, ‘‘it’s the official 
list of exempts!” They wa'nt far out of the 
way, either of ’em. 
Yours hurriedly, 
Tue Country Justice. 








[For the Communwealth.} 
EMIGRATION TO HAYTI. 
Editor of the Commonwealth : 

The recent resignation of Mr. Repratn, 
who has been for two years General Agent of 
the Haytien Government to superintend Emi- 
gration from the United States to that Island, 
will be received with regret by all true friends 
of Hayti and the colored race. Whatever . 
may be said of Mr. Redpath’s faults,—and he 

no more without faults than other men— 
his great services to the cause of humanity 
cannot be denied except by the wilfully blind. 
To say nothing of earlier and perhaps as ef- 
ficient labors in Kansas and Virginia, it is he 
who within the past two years has made the 
condition of Hayti familiar to the American 
people, has directed attention to its close con- 
nection with our commerce and_ politics, and 
more than any other man, has brought about 
the tardy recognition of the African Republic 
by our own government. The Haytien Bureau 
in this city, with Mr. Redpath at its head, 
furnished the materials for the Congressional 
speeches and reports which led to the passage 
of that important measure, and long before 
any Republican Congressman had proposed 
the matter at Washington—before President 
Lincoln had taken his seat, the magnitude of 
the question was brought befure the President 
elect, and such information spread before 
him, as no doubt, had much to do with his 
| subsequent action. For all this, if he chose, 
| Mr. Redpath might claim the credit ; and he 
| also devised ‘an excellent scheme of coloniza- 
‘tion and put it in practical operation eighteen 
| months before Mr. Lincoln's was matured. 
| Under this system he has sent nearly two 
thousand colored Emigrants to Hayti and has 
fairly tested the obstacles in the way of suc- 
| cessful colonization. : 

There have been numerous, but two prin- 
cipal difficulties loom up above the rest, and 
will no doubt seriousty embarass the Presi- 

dent, or whoever attempts the removal of 
portion of the African race to an- 

. They are ist:—the strong 

colo 


is 





their fortunes in 8 ; and, 2d, the 
itutio where the — 
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of the Africans, and the absence of those in- 
struments of civilization, which do so 
much to make tolerable the unhappy position 
of the colored race. 


not been able to remove the second of these 
obstacles that Mr, Redpath is now compelled 
to abandon a scheme which at one time prom- 
ised such results. : 
It should be remembered that the Haytien 


laws encouraging immigration from the United 
six 


States, were passed two years 
months before our civil war broke out, and 
when there was every prospect that a large 


on of colored le would be eager 
to leave our slave-cursed shores. But the 
war has changed everything, and by making 
certain the speedy overthrow of slavery here, 
has done more than anything else to check 
emigration. So long as the African race en- 
tertain the hope of living as freemen in the 
Border States and the Southern Confederacy, 
they will rarely consent to expatriate them- 
selves; and they ought not to do so, how- 
ever strong the inducements offered by Pres- 
ident Lincoln in Chinqui or Nova Zewmbla ; 
but such was not the prospect in the autumn 
and winter of 1860-61, when Mr. Redpath be- 
gan the emigration movement. 

The movement was based on two funda- 
mental ideas, both sound, and likely to be 
verified by events within the present century : 
1st, That the West Indies are the stron zhold 
and natural home of the Americo-African 
people, who will eventually possess them to 
the exclusion of the whites; 2d, That the 
prejudice against color is strong enough 
among us to prevent that elevation and civil- 
ization, which philanthropy and political econ- 
omy alike demand. 

ere are many who will controvert both 
these ideas, and the latter especially; the 
frank statement of which has brought down a 
torrent of abuse upon Mr. Redpath from the 
people he has done so much to serve. But 
we maintain that they are essentially true, 
with these modifications,—1st, The shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico must be added to the 
West Indies; to make the African Common- 
wealth; 2d, Allowance must be made for a 
state of revolution which overthrows all preju- 
dices, and which may do much to remove the 
odium now resting on the negro. 

It is no longer necessary to go out of our 
own borders to find a separate home for the 
negro; let him occupy the lower tier of Cot- 
ton States, under the protection of our Gov- 
ernment, in a state of freedom,—and most of 
the difficulties which beset this question would 
disappear. Mr. Thayer's colonization project, 
if he would borrow a little of Mrs. Glass’ 
tirst-catch-your-turbot wisdom, is far more 
reasonable than that to which Mr. Lincoln 
seems to have committed himself—and some- 
thing ljke it must be an inevitable result of 
the war, if the Northern armies are successful. 
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THE OPPOSITION TO MR. SUMNER. 


The New Bedford Standard says: ‘We 
have found it difficult to conceive how those 
persons who are opposed to the re-clection of 
Charles Sumner to the Senate of the United 
States can consistently support John A. An- 
drew for Governor of Massachusetts. ‘These 

versons profess to have their opposition to 
Mr. Sumner on grounds of principle. They 
disclaim any personal hostility, and some of 
them even profess to be his friends! Yet the 
political principles of these two noble repre- 
sentatives of Massachusetts sentiment are the 
same. Both belong to what are called the 
radicals. Both entertain what some people 
are pleased to term the most extreme views on 
the great question which agitates the nation. 
Both have veeae and argued and given their 
testimony against slavery, and urged upon 
the administration, as the essential means of 
sustainining the Union, and of enlisting the 
enthusiasm of the people without reserve in 
its support, the adoption of a policy which 
_ shall look to the extermination of the great 
cause of our civil discord. Both are equally 
varnest, equally sincere, equally outspoken in 
their action on this subject. How then can 
men, on grounds of political principle,support 
the one and oppose the other? Why should 
Massachusetts refuse to place in the Senate of 
the nation a representative of the sentiments 
which she feels proud to see entertained by 
her Governor? We find it difficult to find any 
answer to these questions consistent with the 
professions of Mr. Sumner’s opponents.” 

After triumphantly defending him against 
the charge of not being a practical man, the 
the Standard continues : 

‘The fact is that all this opposition arises 
simply from personal dislike. Ihe Springfield 
Republican can indulge in such slang as to call 
the friends of Charles Sumner in the Worces- 
ter Convention, *‘a set of political blackguards 
and knaves—a disgrace to the party which 
they assume to represent,or otherwise a band of 
ribald boobies,who did not assume the dictates 
of good manners.” — And this in the face of the 
fact that Mr. Sumner’s frend’ were a vast ma- 

jority of the convention, and that when one of 
ther, Mr. Davisef Plymouth, arose to speak, 
a most violent and disgraceful effort was made 
by hissing, hooting and stamping, to put him 
down, and the presiding officer’ was obliged 
to interiere with the dignified rebuke : ‘1s this 
a Republican Convention of Massachusetts ?” 
We leave it to the public to say who best de- 
serve the name of blackguards and ribalds.— 
But this has been the style of the Springfield 
Republican tor months, in its attacks both on 
Mr. Sumner and his friends, while others like 
Mr. Dana, a man who not long ago wrote to 
one of his aristocratic friends in Europe, a let- 
ter advocating the restriction of the suffrage 
here, are more moderate but more deceitful, 

Although the efforts to prevent the recog- 
nition of Mr. Sumner by the Convention fail- 
ed, their attemps at defeating his re-election 
have not ouibake It is this end that the com- 
bination of ‘tall parties” whick the Boston 
Courter announced a few days since as being 
in progress, is designed te aceomplish,— 
Whether the €nemies of Mr. Sumner in. the 
Republican party will lend their aid, publicly 
or privately, to this movement, remains to bo 
seen. Buttit behooves the, people of Massa- 
chusetts, if they would gontinue to be repre- 
sented in the Senate as they are now, to keep 
a careful watch on the movements of cratty 
politicians, and see that none but the right 
men are returned to the legislature which is 
to choose Mr. Sumner’s’ successor.” 


iO eee 


Tuk Democratic Canprpatr ror Gov- 
ERNOR OF New York.—The Penn Yan 
Chronicle gives the following *‘tirst-rate” char- 
acter to the candidagy for Governor just nomi- 
nated by the emollas of New York: 


** Horatio Seymour heads the ticket of the 
| partizans who despise partizanship. A more 
unscrupulous demagegue than Seymour does 
net exist, nor a more therough doughtace. 
- Ths speeches for two vears have been filled 
with violent denunciations of the North and 
Northern men, and base apologies for the 
Slave-drivers. Even now in his last speech 
he talks of the overthrow of slavery as a dire 
calamity to the country, and especially to the 
African, lt cannot be possible that a man of 
such views can be made Governor of this 
State in the vear 1862. He deserves to be 
most ingloriously defeated, as be has been 
twice before.” 





INDIFFERENCE TO Deatu Durnine Barrie. 
A soldier, who was in all the battles before 
Richmond, remarks that ‘‘it is astonishing 
how indifferent to danger a man bécomes in 
action, after being ina short time. While 
supporting the battery some of our men lay 
down on the ground and slept soundly, utter- 
ly regardless of the shells that were bursting 
around them. If I had not seen this, [ certain- 
ly never would have believed it.” 





te” We understand, from a lady nurse who 
has been connected with our army hospitals 
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—haying confounded the Tyrant and the Des- 
pot of the Old World with the Hon. Elijah 
Pogram’s scholastic finality that ‘* his bright 
‘home is in the settin sun”—having personally 
superintended the spreading of the American 

By a careful perusal of the Boston Post, | Eagle's wings ere it took its flight from the 
Courier, and Herald, and the N. Y. Express,} shores of James to those of the Potomac 
Journal of Commerce, and He-ald,—for just | river under the benign influence of an individ- 
now one has to read even the latest news from | 4} frequently named by him as Jorhorge Behe 
Hell,—-we are struck with the following re-| yfacle Hellan, having taken Mr. Seward by the 
markable peculiarities of Mr. Lincoln's Pro- | huttonhole until he received in confidence the 
clamation. | important State Secret that ** little men some- 

1. It is brutum fulmen. | times help us as much as big. ones”—having 





——————= 


Se eT 


THE PROCLAMATION. 





. It will forever destroy the Union. Ttanoih 
. It is harmless and impotent. 

4. Immeasurable evil will flow from it. 

5. It can only show the weakness of those 
who urged it. 

6. It opens issues too tremendous, &e. 

. The South will laugh at it. 

8. The South will be roused to frenzy by it. 

Well, gentlemen, fix on any or all of these 
theories: we care not. 

But we do care that you shall come out 
squarely and look earnest and honest men in 
the eye. Let there be no equivocation as to 
the manner in which you are to meet this 
measure of the President. ‘The Commander- 
in-Chief knew, as’ did the nation, that unless 
in his judgment Emancipation was a military 
necessity he would have no right to proclaim 
it, and would not. So long as he did not see 
this necessity, you were all engaged in laying 
down unexceptionable laws as to the duty of 
all of us to stand by the President. The Bos- 
ton Post will please remember who said not 


Se bo 


~ 


three weeks ago: 
‘*Circumeision is nothing, and uncireum- 
‘* cision is nothing,” but there must needs be 


‘and fight for the flag. There is such a thing 
‘*as a hearty ea gh of the President in_ his 
‘efforts to crush the rebellion. There is 
‘such a thing as ignoring, as he declares he 
** ignores, every other question, and expend- 
‘*ing all our treasure, and putting forth all 
‘our strength, in the struggle to maintain 
‘the integrity of the government, to over- 
‘*come this impious rebellion, and preserving 
“the Constitution as it is, to restore the 
** Union as it was. 

We appeal from Philip drunk to Philip so- 
ber; from men maddened when their idol, 
Slavery, is touched, to men whose judgment 
was calm Yn the absence of any apprehension 
that such exigency could arise. 

We complained bitterly that the President 
was slow; but now we see that his slowness 
has been the means of committing the whole 
flock of you toa rule of loyalty, which you 
cannot abandon without making it appear that 
in all your previous course you were liars and 
hypocrites. 

The proclamation is a better detective than 
Vidoeq. 
the lines sharply. 
course and avowal that he would do this only 
to save the nation are before the people. They 
know that he is honest; and thus that in the 
opinion of the Conmander-in-Chief the matter 
was reduced to the destruction of the Union 
or that of Slavery. Every human being in 
this natioh must go on one or the other side 
of this line ; he must go for the Union against 
Slavery, or for Slavery against the Union. 
There is no middle ground now. 
do not stand by the Proclamation will be 
branded as those who would rather see 
the United States Government overthrown 
than the end of Ifuman Bondage on this con- 


The President’s previous 


Those who 


tinent. They are traitors to this nation, to 


Humanity and God. 

ARMING THE NEGROES.—The men of sense 
are rapidly getting their eyes open to the 
necessity of the government availing itself of 
the military power of the negroes. One thing 
is certain; the rebels have no such squeamish 
notions upon the question of color, as to im 
sist upon monopolizing all the fighting, as the 
The 
negroes are pretty sure to be counted into 
this fight on one side or the other. We have 
the power now to say on which side they shall 


exclusive privilege of the white race. 


be counted. The time may come when we 
cannot, if we would, have them on our side. 
That they are to some extent already fighting 
in the rebel army is a well known fact. 

Col. Nickerson, of the 14th Maine Regi- 
ment, who, the Hallowell Gazette says, is a 
** life-long democrat ” and a man of brains, in 
Rockland 


a letter to the Democratic Free 


Press, says: 





** Tam ready to state upon my oath that 1 
| saw negroes among the most advanced in the 
‘line against us. On the night after the fight we 
; sent out three hundred colored men, armed, 
|to watch the movements of the enemy. It 
only shows that they can be trusted when 
needed. In my opinion they will prove them- 
iselves among the most brave and efficient 
‘soldiers. We brought in one hundred and 
| fifty of them this morning, and if need be, if 
| they are with me, they shall have a chance to 
fight. The present policy is a mistaken one. 
‘Our forces are insufficient. {There are ne- 
grees enough, and they fight. Every 
man in my regiment will tes@fy to the cor- 
reetness of what L have saidfupon this sub- 
jeet.” 






| And again, writing from Baton Rouge, un- 


der date of the !oth ult., he says: 

**All this settles nothing. We can never 
conquer the South without arming the ne- 
grocs—never, never, never! 1 fear it) may 
be tog late, even now. T tear we shall never 
be able to penetrate their territory far 
enough to get hold of the numbers that first 
flocked to us, and were turned back! My 
God how foolish seems to be the present pol- 
icv! How many lives have been sacrificed, 
how much money has been spent, to gratify 
a theory. ‘There ought to be no theory but to 
conquer. Let this be the motto—let not only 
money and lite be sacrificed to this, but 
prejudice, and we may yet succeed. I hope 
for the best, but it is mingled with fear.” 

Gen. Wadsworth. We congrafiilate the 
Republicans of New York that they enter the 
field with thisMoble soldier for a leader. A 
clear-heatted, sound-hearted patriot as ever 
lived, his nomination indicates a higher stand- 
ard in New York politics. It was said by 
Henry Clay in his best days, **Sir, Pd rather 
be right than be President.” It would be bet- 

' ter to be defeated with a true and genuine 
triend of Freedom, than victorious (with a 
half-hearted, dapper politician. But there 
can be no defeat: just such a terror as the 
brave General has been to traitors and kid- 
nappers in-and around the Capitol, he is des- 
timed to be to their servile, tools in the 
Empire State. 


1 


Cor. Hixxs.—A letter from J, E. Robin- 
son, private secretary of Col. Hinks, dated 
Bolivar Heights, Va. Sept. 26. says: 

_ “Col. Hinks is doing finely. He is at 
| Keedysville, near the battle ground. I left 





‘* stout arms and willing hearts ready to do| 


It comes into our midst drawing | 


| called at the White House until Mr. 
‘discovered that there was an augur that would 
| bore as long: as he'd let it—Mr. George Francis 
‘Train comes to flap his wings and spread his 
‘feathers to the astonishment of Massachusetts 
and the confusion of Messrs. Philips, Sumner, 
/and Wilson. 
| Mr. ‘Train on the occasion of his first ap- 
“pearance had a crowd. It is said that an old 
, clergyman who was annoyed by very thin after- 
| noon congregations, announced one Sunday 
morning that he intended that afternoon to 
turn a summerset in a glass bottle. He had 
a crowded house that afternoon. George 
Francis, or those who were showing him off, 
were evidently determined not to lose by the 
speculation. It was tremendously posted that 
feats which had been exhibited in Foreign 
Parts and before Crowned Heads were to be 
repeated before a Boston audience on Thurs- 
day evening. Who could resist ? Commodore 
Nutt hid his diminished head that night and 
Gabriel’s enthusiastic galleries were off to see 
George F. in his famous part of Jacko or the 
| Brazen Ape. 
We were there. We were present and in 
‘full sight of that train when it ‘‘ collided” 
leaving Phillips, Sumner and Wilson in one 
| ***tarnel smash.” Nay, we went early. The 
, band was there. The men who came late and 
,stood before the people were there. The 
policeman who put them down, the Dragon 
guarding the Hesperian apples of our eyes, 
/was there. Also an irrepressible individual 
| who arose some dozen or two times in the 
| audience appealing to the band te ‘* wake us 
|up,” and who was hissed as a wide-awake, 
/was there; and it may be observed that 
the hisses had no more effect on him than on 





| Bronze Beethoven, Esq. 
| At last the Hour came and with it the Man. 
| He was met with ‘ tremendous applause.” 
It proceeded from immeasurable heels; for 
does not the poet write 


Its proper 7 ower on earth each creature feels 
Bulls use their horns and asses lift their heels. 


; 

| 
The couplet had continous illustrations dur- 

| ing the evening. 

| The general expectation had been that 

|George F. meant to handle Sumner & Co., 


| 


without gloves. But such expectation was 
dispelled, for the orator appeared 
| 


_with the finest white kid gloves which he kept 


speedily 


Lon during his entire address, gloves whose 


| exquisite elegance were only equalled by the 


elaborate exquisiteness ofhis externality gene- 


rally. The blueness of his coat, the brassiness 
'of his buttons, the whiteness of his vest, were 
| beyond criticism, and we are assured by those 
who sat near him that the Train oil was of the 
most fragrant kind ever spread by Mooney 
_on the locks of fashion. We have all heard 
of Mr. Train’s breakfasts in England, those 
| breakfasts to which innocent but aristocratic 
' Americans were invited ‘‘to meet Lord-so- 
and-so and the Marquis This-and-That,” and 
'whereat invariable apologies for absence 
tbeginning ‘* My Dear Train” were always 
| forth-coming in place of the Lord and Mar- 
quis ; well,we are assured that George Francis 
never looked more expensively On such im- 
pressive ocasions than on Thursday night. 
| We would gladly dwell on this portion of our 
theme longer; especially on the gloves; but 
we must leave the theme to the Courierites 
who will without doubt devote to them a 
portion of that ability in treating such fash- 
ionabie trifles*which was displayed last year 
when Mr. Sumner appeared in noticeable 
dress before the Worcester Convention. Mr. 
Sumner was vulgar enough to speak without 
white kids: not so George Train. 
| Well, as we were saying, out ofa band-box 
popped the champion to the tune of Yankee 
Doodle ; to the footlights he darted and cried, 
‘*Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for 
that applause, I love to hear it; for I know 
that it is meant for Jorhorge Behe Macle- 
Hellan!” As these last cabalistic words were 
pronounced, the Train head was bobbed up 
and down so vigorously that we were almost 
persuaded that we saw a lock of hair firmly 
plastered on the N. E. side of his cerebrum 
give a little. As soon as the sentence was 
delivered, and Mr. T. ** doing as well as 
could be expected, he strode back (his back 
to the audience) four yards, eleven inches, 
then whirled to the. right and returned, then 
went over the same route? turning to the 
_left the last time, then uttered another sen- 
tence. 
book set down as follows: ‘* Dear Massachu- 


This we find in a stenographic note 


setts, love Boston, foreign lands, palaces of 
the Old World, prairies of the West, Sa- 
vannahs of the South, damnable England, 
the greatest nation, infernal England, all 
creation, disgusting England, the American 
Eagle, diabolical England.” The fact is the 
sentence was long and rapidly enounced ; 
But we gathered from it that the speaker's 
affection for the land to which America thought 
she had resigned the honor of his citizenship, 
was limited. At this we searcely wondered. 
No pup ere felt the lion’s si 


With good opinion of his jaw. 
( The New Hadibras. pp. 


1.) 
By the way, as the address proceeded we 
saw through the entire mystery of England's 
We had thought it 
the despot's hate of free institutions ; 
thought it the cotton interest and the tarilf; 
but we see now that it all comes of Train. 
Whether Train was there when Carlyle wrote 
about America and her *‘ eighteen millions of 
bores,” But when- British 
authorities have spoken of ** Yankee conceit,” 
of ‘transatlantic braggadocio” they had Train 
before them as a representative man. We de- 
tect him in thir vast idea that ‘* the Souther- 
ner is the better man,” that *‘ he more resem- 
bles the English gentleman.” 
judges the whole fish trom one of its scales, 
they “have judged New England and the 
Northwest by Train. Is it too late, now that 
we have seen this specimen of Young Ameri- 
ca, to assure the English that Train is a very 
sealy scale, and beg them to suspend theirde- 
cision until we can have a better man among 
them? We.assure them that our men of im- 
portance who were abroad came home about 


position in this struggle. 
we had 


we know not. 


As Agassiz 


for over a year, and has had opportunity to | him to-day and came here, 16 miles. I have the time that Fremont did; and at present we 


see thousands of our wounded, that she 

never yet heard the first Union soldier express 
the slightest regret that he had enlisted, no 
matter how severe his wounds, or how dark 


hie pormpete es eee ke ws 
Republican 


~ 
. 
. 





| had the care of him since the 7th,” 


cannot spare them. Train, however, we can 
spare; and will spare at the risk of being 


reThe 27th of November has been set | misunderstood for a while in foreign parts. 





| apart for Thankeeivin ing rik Now X oth be 1 Bat..t return to the sneech. Georve 





so that those who came expecting the anihi- 
lation of the abolition leaders, looked at their 
watches nervously, fearing that time would 
not be left for that part of the programme. 
But they little knew the orator’s facility in 
such matters. He at last plunged out, and 
never before was witnessed such performances. 
First he pitched into the negroes. ‘* God 
sent three races into America: first came the 
Zebra, that was the Indian, you cannot tame 
him: then came the Arab Steed—that’s the 
white race; then the Donkey, that’s the ne- 
gro.” He then went into a series of negro 
stories, played out a year ago, but which, 
had the burnt cork and banjo been along, 
might have gained him some applause at the 
National Theatre. By the way George Fran- 
cis appealed to us not only to eschew the Eng- 
lish people, and productions, but also the 
English language ; we must admit that he has 
set us the example, for if that language had 
been the Editor ofthe Times he could not 
have murdered it more. He seems to have 
selected in its place the African tongue, in 
which his progress has been remarkable. 
After calling the negroes a race of donk- 
eys, after heaping indignities upon them until 
many a democrat even present must have said 
to himself with Uncle Toby, ‘‘I would not 
curse my dog so,” G. F. T. put himself back 
in a benevolent attitude and exclaimed: ‘1 
stand here as the champion of four million 
donk— no, negroes,” was what he said.— 


defended the negroes? Why if they were 
emancipated the Southerners would massacre 
them! So it would be cruel in us to emanci- 
pate them! George Francis Train did not 
say what he thought the million United States 
soldiers would be doing whilst the Southerners 
are massacreing their negroes. 
doubtless includes a year of ‘‘all quict on the 
Potomac” and ‘‘no forward movement has yet 
been made,” under his idol Jorhorge Behe 
MacleHellan. He doubtless expects leaders 
who are fond of flags of truce to accept them 
at request for a month, or two months, or 
of the way. It evidently did not occur to 
him that the soldiers who should slaughter 
400,000 negro men, could not at the same 
moment be waylaying and opposing the ad- 
i vance of a niillion troops. 

| Posssibly George F. might have come to 
‘this, if it had not been for some fiend in hu- | 
| saat shame who cried out, ‘‘Ilow about the 
From this moment the ora- 





Proclamation !” 
tor’s feathers drooped, like some proud pea- 
cock’s train on which a bucket of cold water 
is thrown. He tried to rally: it was of no 
use. The spread Eagle’s wings were furled 
by this cruel remark; and thenceforth Train 





we grieve to say, became the butt of his au- 
idience, Cries of ** Three cheers for the Pro- 
| clamation” mingled with * Put him out,” — 
| hisses mingled with hooting and clapping, 
| these reduced Mr. 'Train’s remnant of rhetoric 
to inarticulate squeaks, and ‘his motions to the | 
However, 
getting a little open space between all these, | 
‘the orator managed to perform a feat and | 
| counterfeit equal to anything in the annals of | 
| Zampillwrostation ; thatis, he madcit out that | 


the President’s Proclamation was all on their | 


| amusing role of the dumb orator. 


side—the pro-slavery side! ‘That Procla- 
mation,” said Train, ‘‘ is the cleverest trick 
of the season. abolitionists | 
nothing to talk about. It draws their fire m| 
The crowd didn’t seem to sce it. But we | 
hope that the Courier and Post will see that. 
that they are enlightened. It would be a) 
grievous affair if the anti-Sumner trumpet. 
should give an uncertain sound, and_ that | 
what the Courier denounces as abolitionism, 
its pet orator should be declaring the ‘* cle-. 
verest trick of the season.” 

The tail of Mr. Train’s speech was abuse of 


It leaves the 





Charles Sumner. Some idea of his syllogistic | 
power may be gained from the following ex-| 
tracts : 

‘This is a magnificent country! Ah, when 


standing in a foreign land the eye sweeps your 


sublime lakes and mountain chains—the Soul 
is filled with their grandeur! Would you pre- 
serve all these? Don’t vote for Sumner! 

‘Ladies have you wives, husbands I mean ? 
Don't vote for Sumner! 

‘Threatening clouds are in the sky. Dark- 
ness lowers over the land. The Tyrant and 
jthe Despot are eager to rend us asundér !— 
| Don't vote for Sumner !” 

When Train borrowed from Phillips the 
finest passage in his speech he acknowledged it, 


| for he evidently feared that there were friends 
| 





| plagiarism; but did he not know that there 


|were those who would see at once that the 


p 
| passages I have cited were borrowed from Mr. | 


| Webster’s speech at Rochester, N. Y., in 
||}which he said: ‘Gentlemen, Greece had ber 


tepublic ; in the Halls of Pericles shone As- 


| pasia. 
| her's. But, sirs, Greece, in her brightest days 
‘had not a water-fall 120 feet high! 


| 


The eloquence -of Demosthenes was 


She had 
the Cwesars,the Conquerors of the world. But 
| Rome had not a water-fall 120 feet high. 

Men of Rochester! go on! No people ever 
| lost their Institutions and their Liberties who 
‘had a water-fall 120 feet high !” 


‘Rome, too, had her seven hills. 


| P.S¢ Since writing the above, we learn 
{ that a learned chemist has pronounced the ad- 
dress to consist, by close analysis, of: Kid 
' gloves, 1-4; handkerchief, 1-4; train oil, 1-4: 
| Jorhorge Behe MacleHellan, 1-4; the whole 
dissolved in gas, 
| Laver. We learn that Barnum has secured 
Gr. F. T. for the Aquarial gardens, where 
‘the evolutions of this creature will be exhibit- 
Barnum wished to call it the 
“What-is-it ; but high zoological authority has 
‘already labelled it; 
‘Ite. 
| —We dismiss this harlequin, to whom we have 


ed in future. 


Genus, Bue: Species, 


perhaps devoted too much space. But not 
(so England. The depth of hate to which the 
{heart of that nation must have gone before it 
/could let loose this fellow on our shores amid 
our present distresses, is absolutely unimagi- 
inable. The Mason and Slidell affair we can 
forgive: the Zimes we can forgive; but to 
| permit Train to come here was simply diabol- 
jical and unpardonable. Pertidious Albion! 
| Youhad Train; you might have held him; 
| we should have waived all questions of inter- 
/national law, if you had not only nabbed him 
| but sent him to Australia. You had many 
colonies open to you. But deliberately, you 
‘let him come here to this afflicted_people.— 
i Is this what we reap from the grain sent to 
Ireland in her famine? Is this what those 
| who petted vour prince, had a right to ex- 
|pect? Oh, Albion, how could you ! 





te Hon. A. H. Rice has declined to be a 





Would you know, reader, how this champion | 


His plan’ 


such time as may be necdeu tu put Sambo out ; 


vast praries—your beautiful Savannahs—your | 


‘enough of Phillips present to discover the | 


| How long is the world to be led by parti- 
_zan cries? Are men never to stand upon 
, their feet and think for themselves? Here is 
a nation in a death struggle with the most gi- 
gantic evil Of the day, almost the last relic of 
a barbarous age, and when the government in 
the exercise of a power as legitimate as one 
half of its other acts, speaks of confiscating 
the slaves of rebels, a cry goes up from po- 
litical desperadoes and ex-eminent jurists 
| that such a course is unconstitutional. Can- 
not men ever learn from the past without 
dragging themselves and their country through 
such experiences as are suFe to follow the 
success of the policy they favor, or at least 
pretend to favor? Were it not that the very 
uttering of such views is most dangerous to 
our government in its present critical situa- 
tion, such opinions would be, and to posterity 
will be, most ludicrous indeed. Such men 
resemble, in their superstitious veneration for 
the imaginary soundness of the Constitution 
in regard to slavery, that well intentioned and 
rather amusing individual, Samuel Pepys. Liv- 
ing among courtiers and the aristocracy, he 
became of course most thoroughly imbued 
with that edifying doctrine that once took so 
strong a hold of the public mind, ‘the divine 
right of Kings”; and though his own sense 
and reason, had he exercised it, taught him 
the absurdity of the view, still he could not 
break away from it,as he gravely tells us in 
his journal, 
of royalty, Charles II and the Duke of York, 
he says, ‘do seem to me like other men in all 
their actions, but yet they must be our blessed 


Those distinguished specimens 


Sovereigns by the grace of God.” 1 

Pepys, he was no more bedeviled than many 
)a man of our times on the soundness of the 

_constitutional guaranties of human slavery. 
Certainly in times of peace, neither Con- 
gress nor the President would think of confis- 
, cating slaves of rebels; there would le no 
such class heard of—ncither would there be 
any taking of railways, any building of the 


same by government,any censors of the press 
established, any military governors appointed 
over sovercign States, and a hundred other 
such examples as might easily be named. But 
In the ex- 
ercise of his authority as Commander-in-Chief 
of our army-and nityy do such men as Judge 
Thomas or Judge Bustuz, or any other *emi- 
nent jurist, 


things are now strangely altered. 


39 


say that as a military necessity 
the President has not a right to confiscate 
the property of rebels, slaves included, es- 
pecially when Congress particularly ordered 
him so to do? Letus hear from these learned 
wonders, for the people are wisely begigning 
to distrust the refinements of learning which 
fall to the share of so small a number of men ; 
let us have an opinion as és an opinion, not, 
pas Carlyle would say, a sham; and let it pass 
into history, and it will do much to hasten the 


, already waning reverence of the people Sor 
solemn pettifoggers—men who are “picking 
| the 


bed clothes,” and filling the air with bab- 
ble and cant while our nation is almost gasp- 
ing for existence. John Quincy Adams is 
supposed to have known something about the 
laws of nations, and he more than twenty 
years ago declared it his opinion that the 
President had the most plenary power possi- 
ble to do what Abraham Lincoln is now doing 
in accordance with the orders of Congress. 


| He saw principles where these legal fanatics 


saw precedents and their own advancement. 
Why do such minds never learn ?—why can’t 
they believe in progress? Must the common 
mind forever outstrip what are facetiously 
called the learned professions? Let these 
bigoted worshippers of the Constitution as it 
was, who think that without slavery it would 
not exist, remember what so great a thinker 
as Doetor Arnold says,—‘There is nothing 
_so revolutionary, because there is nothing so 
unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the 
| very law of its creation in cternal progress.” 
¥: 


a) 


Unper Excirrement.—The Boston Couriev 
since the Proclamation, has gone raving mad. 
|The other day it said that the assembly of 
| Governors was called by avowed emancipa- 
‘ tionists to coerce the President and remove 
/MeClellan. It was called by Governors Tod 
‘of Ohio, Curtin of Pennsylvania, and Pierpont 
of Virginia, all three vehement believers in 
! McClellan and not one of whom had ever favor- 
ed Emancipation. Gov. Tod was the one who 
‘forbade the Cleayeland Herald's being taken 
‘over his Railroad because of its devotion to 
Fremont. 
| The day after this fit, the Courier was seiz- 
'ed with another, discovering in the Constitu- 
tion of Massachusetts, some clause which 
it supposes renders the action of Martial Law 
declared by the U.S. Government, illegal in 
this State. Has the Courier been dwelling 
'on the Seeession side of this controversy so 
long that it has forgotten that the Law of the 
‘United States Government is declared by the 
U.S. Constitution, THE surreME Law or 
THE Lanp, and that it shall be so held by ev- 
‘ery Court and Judge, anything in the laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding ? 
Why do not the Courier’s friends if it has 
any, and unless it writes its own correspon- 
dence it seems to have one at least, see to it. 
We have known wet cloths about the temples 
do well in such cases. 
By the way, Courier, how about that lie on 
Gov. Andrew, which you promised to prove 
when it was denied by authority ? 





re A writer in your paper has asked why 
Charles Sumner, our Senator, takes no part 
in the general enthusiasm to encourage en- 
listments to support the government in the 
ahs of the war?) Why is he silent ?— 

iverett has spoken, Winthrop has spoken,and 
hundreds of other patriotic men im the old 
Bay State have spoken, calling to the stand- 
ard of their country the heroic defenders of 
the Constitution and the Union, but not one 
word do we yet hear from the eloquent Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts. Why is he silent in 
this great and terrible emergency ?—Corres- 
pondent Post. 

Go to Wightman and the Committee of 150, 
and get them to inrife Mr. Sumner to speak, 
and then if he is silent you may reasonably 
complain. As it is, your queries are foolish 
and impudent. 





MeetinG in Fanecr Hari.—A_ meet- 
ing of the citizens of Boston and vicinity isto 
be held in Faneuil Hall on Monday, to res- 
pond to the President's Emancipation Procla- 
mation. It is expected that Governor Andrew 
will preside, and that Hon. Charles Sumner 
and others will address the meeting. 





OG Of the exchanges which come to this office 
there are a score which favor the Proclamation 





Sir,—In the Journal of this morning I | 
i find a report of aspeechmade by yourself ata 
meeting held in Cambridge to ‘hear the re-' 
port of the delegates from the city to the 
| Worcester Conventfon.” The speech is a tra- 
vesty, and in no sense a ‘“‘report” of the doings 
of the convention, mistaken in its suspicions 
| as to thepurposes of its ‘‘managers,” and dis- 
honest in its misrepresentations of the 
| of the committee and the convention 


Resolved, That we recognize and acknowledge 
the pre-eminent merits and services of our Sena- 
tors in the Congress of the United States, the 
Hon. Charles Sumner and the Hon. Henry Wil- 
son. In the posts of duty assigned them by the 
suffrages of their brother Senators, one as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
the other as Chairman of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, they have cordially and unreservedly, 
and with masterly ability, supported ali govern- 
| mental measures, and fitly represented the Com- 
doings | monwealth as among the most cheerful and enthu- 
besceget nagmeonien of the Government. [And now 
Paty oe: : . . ,; that the second term of our senior Senator is 
I believ e that the first work of a criminal | drawing to a close, we desire to express our warm 
lawyer, in a desperate case, is to inventathe-| approbation of his course and appreciation of his 
| Services, and to commend him to the suffrages of 
his fellow-citizens, whom he has served so well, 
that the Commonwealth may again honor itself by 
returning to duty at the capital, a statesman, a 
scholar, « patriot, and a man of whom any Re- 
public in any age might be proud | : 


jory, and then to find all possible cireumstan- 
_ces which correspond with the theory, to force 
into conformity all facts which can be perver- 
ted and to suppress all that are too stub- 


born to be usefully distorted 
ranteger wince, , You were caught in your own trap—* hoist- 
: stig ed with your own petard.” It was ‘‘sport” 
s ay ) ard, s*‘sport™ to 
| “It had been very generally rumored that see it: though @ # t . 
. ’ is C3 ito you, 


‘there was an intention on the part of those : 

'who have the preparation and shaping of the I might stop here, Mr. Dana; for this pro- 

| business of the convention, to take a certain ceeding of Mr. Griftin annihilates your whole 
case against the ‘ managers” of the conven- 


position, which] think I may fairly describe 

‘in this way—to indicate to the President a ,: ~ he 

| ; “ig ap Be: “ tion which is that ‘they wi . > wor ; 

policy for him to adopt, and to withhold any : that “they withheld any word of 
confidence, or sympathy, or encouragement 
to the President.” Mr. Griffin accepted your 


“assurance of support, of sympathy or encour- 
own resolution, saying every thing you wished 


Here is your 
So 


_agement unless that policy should be adopted.” 
| That is, the convention was to mdicate a 
| policy, communicate it to the President, and 
; then adjourn until they learned whether he 
adopted the policy or not. They then re-as- 


to say in his support, and utiering your **war- 
blast” too. Mr. Griffin’s friends, all the 
“managers” were for it; two or three only of 
our friends were not quite satisfied, and a 
not one of the ** managers,” but supposed to 
be of the extreme left—personally and sue- 
cessfully interceded with those few to withhold 
opposition to Mr. Griflin’s motion, in order 
mor” before the convention—(I say “before,” that the resolutions, his and yours, might be 
| hecause, as I shall show, it was an after- unanimously adypted, and they would have 
wrought of yours, Mr. Dana.) it was the most been unanimously adopted, or at least, your 
You seized tn resolution endorsing the President, would 


semble, and give ‘‘assurance of support, of | 
| sympathy and encouragement” if the policy 
should have been adopted, and withhold it, if 
it should not. 


But, absurd as this theory is 


and unsustained by even a respectable ‘‘ru- 


/available one for your purpose. 
it and proceeded to force or forge facts to have been unanimously adopted, had not you, 


‘support it. You say ‘‘you are familiar, of yew, Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jr., and you 


| 


course, with the constitution and proceedings alone of all the convention, opposed it. 1 
It isthe used to read of Saturn destroying his own 


| of our annual State conventions. 
| practice in this State, in which allhave acqui- Children but I think he never added to that 
‘esced, and which none but day-dreamers, 1 crime the meanness of charging their untime- 
think, can complain of, arising out of necessi- ly deaths upon the mother who tried to save 
ity, that the State Committee shape the busi- | them. 

‘They did not allow me to bring my motion 
vand address, &e., &e.,” and you then proceed to a vote”! What a fib. Why, “they” not 
/upon the assumption thatthe StateCommittee only wished it to come to a vote, but they 
had prepared, or caused tobe prepared, reso- offered to vote for it with you, and you would 


| hess of the convention, prepare the resolutions 


lutions carrying out their plan as before de- not allow them, A moment before, you had 
| scribed by you,and that these resolutions and earnestly opposed Mr. Griflin’s: motion for a 
‘that plan lay across the path of patriotic duty Commuttee on resolutions ; instantly, you 
| which You had preseribed for eight hundred changed front and urged the appointment of 
|delegates representing a hundred thousand such a committee. pa 
Ilow thoroughly dishonest, then, is this 


was that | did not 


| Massachusetts Republicans. 
Of course, it is the duty of the State Com- Statement. 
mittee to arrange the routine, the bare ma- succeed in getting a vote upon my proposi- 
chinery of a State convention; but beyond tion, and the whole subject was referred to 
'this, the committee this year did absolutely the designted committee.” You 
ive the impression that it was so’ referred 


“The result 


Inean to 


nothing. The chairman of the coimmittee give 


told me that for some weeks before the con- | @gainst your wishes, when the fact was, as you 
vention met, he requested several gemtlemen, "ay know, that it was referred at in’ urgent 
‘as he happened to meet them, to prepare such solicitation. 

resolutions as they thought proper, taking = Why this sudden change of tacties?  Be- 
special pains to make this request to gentle- cause you saw that the resolution endorsing 
meh representing the extremes, as well asthe CHARLES SUMNER was hailed with shouts of 
‘intermediate grades of conservative and rad- approval and would pass by an overwhelm- 
ical Republicans,with the intention that these ing majority, and because you saw that is 
all should be placed in the hands of the Com- | any chance to defeat it was in committee. 


mittee on Resolutions. These contributions! ‘The Committee met. You were a member. 


| such as they were, disjecta membra at the best, There was a free interchange of opinions, in 
| were handed, by their authors, to the Chair-| the most friendly spirit. You offered your 
man of the Committee on Resolutions, and resolution. The vote was very small, and the 
by him laid before the committee of which chair called for a fuller vote. Objections were 
you were a member. There is not the slight. then made, that it dechired no policy, and the 
est shadow of foundation for your charge that clause “by the employment of all the meabs 
‘the State Committee had anything whatever sanctioned by the usages of civilized and chris- 
’ tian warfare” was added. You accepted thie. 


‘to do with the resolutions. 
Don't say, then, that “they fail- 


I will now quote from your speech all that amendment. 
is material -of your report of the doings of ed to designate any policy.” 
‘the convention. After stating that you pro-| policy, ‘civilized and christian warfare,” with 
| posed that there should be no resolutions re-fresh recollections of the methods employed by 
ported by a committee, but that the conven- the two great Christian Nations against reb- 
‘tion should make the nominations, pledge its els in India and in Algiers! That was good 
‘support to the National and State Adminis- cnough policy for a radical, like me; and the 
‘trations, adopt your resolution, ‘blow one conservatives like you on the committee ap- 


/war note” and go home, you proceed : proved of it. You say, ‘tthe resolve says that 


| «Tam very sure, fellow-citizens, that that propo- slavery shall be exterminated; but how, it 
sition met the approbation of a vast majority of does not indicate.” [have an idea that if 
that convention. They received it in the most 
gratifying manner. Of course the adoption of : 
that proposition would have defeated the purpose roasted in caves, slavery would soon be ex- 
of the gentleman I have referred to, and of course terminated, and extermination is my ‘‘poli- 
they met it as they had a rightto. They did not 
allow me to bring my motion toa vow. They 
met by legitimate tacties—but yet by tactics.— | ment. 
Amendments, substitutes, motions, points of or-| You 
der, followed each other; and very soon a great 
convention of a thousand men was in no condition 
to thread its way out of the labyrinth. I was no the war. The committee struck out the ‘*Pres- 
match for the skilltul leadership of Mr. Griffin, ident.” Mr. Dana, the committee did noth- 
aided by those who had the arrangement and di-  , : : ; eae 
rection of business, and by the presiding officer — 9S of the kind, and you cannot have forgot- 
The result was that I did not succeed in getting a ten the facts. 
ny iti » subject Was : 
eee ee proposition,and the whole subject Was | ne one, 1 do nofnow recollect who it was, 
referred to the designated committee. Before | 
that committee were produced the resolves which | su 
had been prepared, ragga pee a9 ase have word than “President,” that our loyalty was 
attempted to describe, My resolve was that we) : é a = GE : 
would support the President in the conduct of the due bis the government primarily, and 3 the 
The committee struck out the President. That President only as the representative of the 
was intentional and in pursuance of their policy. Y ou agreed to this at once, and 
The committee, however, did not adopt the resolve x ad 
that had been prepared. Whemit was read it was Not one wort 
found to be very long and very argumentative and, was saidin committee, by you or any one, of 
as I don't kuow the author, I may we Be Pkg any ‘‘want of confidence or sympathy or en- 
well written, and the committee didn’t receive it A ) 
with very much favor. Instead +f it an entirely 1 
ditferent one was adopted. This simply declared If you had objected to the change in commit- 
that as slavery is the chief support of the rebel- 
lion, slavery “ shall be exterminated.” The pur- sei : ; 
pose had been to designate a policy and withhold ‘The words were considered, as ucar 28 possi- 
approbation until the policy was adopted, but they sible, synonimous. Indeed, you yourself un- 
failed to designate any policy. Fhe resolve says “ 
that slavery ‘‘shall be exterminated,” but how it 
does not indicate. : aes aa : 

In point of taste, I did not think it judicious, 
and certainly not becoming, in the situation.in anes : z ce 
which we then were in the eves of the world, to Omission of the President, or meant anything 
boast or threaten; but there was no serious objec- by it.” “That was the precise fact—they had 
tion to the resolve. I did object, however, and I the thing-—support of the government; they 
think the objection was a sound one, to the course Hes ae : : 
that was pursued, of striking out the name of the were indifferent as to the form; and when Li- 
President, passing him by in aE roca nus Child tried to make an appeal about it, 

. p so fi > > bation bestowec z ¥ : 
the moun an. frets earn sa ~ the whole convention just laughed at bim.— 
on every State officer, to the Treasurer and Audi- “" ~ were 
tor of the Commonwealth. Still I think I am With you, Mr. Dana, it is an afterthought.-—- 
right in saying that I do a believe the wa tae Linus Child holds by priority of discovery. 
ot: the convention gave much attention to the lan- : ‘ : 

: wie ‘ : »e the 
yuage used, or to the omission of the President, or After considerable talk in committe th 
meant anything by it. They would not have whole matter was referred to a sub-committee 
ey pgs ek —— with fall knowledge (¢ three, to report in thirty minutes; you 

» bearing and effect. sa 
of it bearing a Pies veoaited 
You are haunted, Mr. Dana, by ‘the re- 
You make 


rebel slaveholders were shot out of cannon or 


ey”—and yours, as you approved the amend- 


say—‘‘My resolution was that we 


In discussing your resolution, 


ggested that ‘‘Government” was a better 


government. 
approved of the substitution. 


couragement to the President”—not one word. 


tee, you know, no one would have pressed it. 


consciously admit this when you say—‘‘I do 
not believe the majority of the convention gave 
much attention to the language used, or tothe 


were on the sub-committee. 
ie hae red © to the committee the following : 
solve « pared ! ; 
ves ely om sei ee ahh go Resolved, That Massachusetts with all her heart 
no mention of ‘resolves that had been pre-  ayq strength will support the government of the 
United States in the prosecution of this war, by 
the employment of all the means sanctioned by 
; d . the usages of Christian and civilized warfare. 
Boston, a member of the c ommittee on Reso- Resolved, That the most decisive measures for 
lutions. You know that this bugbear ** resolve the complete and permanent suppression of this 
met the same treat- rebellion are the most prudent, and that as the in- 
: : stitution of slavery is a principal support of it, that 
ment with all the rest—all went into the cru- jp stitution shall be exterminated. 
cible, and the sub-committee of which you~ pysolred, That we heartily applaud the gallantry 
were a member controlled the process of and endurance of our soldiers, and mourn the loss 
of those who have fallen, and that we will cherish 
their memories in our hearts and preserve them by 
most enduring monuments. 
down.” Hamlet with Hamlet omitted. You had ac- 
Mr. Griffin made the psual motion for a complished your purpose. Digestion should 
committee on resolutions. You opposed the have waited upon the appetite with which you 
motion, offering, as an amendment, the follow- discussed that broiled chicken ; for your whole 
ing resolution : face was aglow with more than your usual 
Resolred, That Massachusetts, with all her self-complacency and exultation over a suc- 


heart and soul, and mind and strength, will sup- cessful feat of manipulation. The obnoxious 
port the President of the United States in the se ; 
prosecution of this war, to the entire and final sup- endorsement of Charles Sumner yas defeated ! 


pression of the rebellion. ‘nor much longer shall Mordacai sit at the 
This was your ‘tone war note"—‘ One King’s gate. . 

blast upon that bugle horn were worth a mil- A motion Was immediately made to restore 

lion men !” , the clause relating to Mr. Sumner and it was 

_ Mr. Griffin, adroitly changing front, adopt- | carried almost unanimously, and the series 

ied vour amendment as a part of his own mn-! was reported to the Convention. 


pared"—the series of resolves elaborately 
prepared—by your conservative friend from 


that had been prepared,” 


transmutation. 
**Now see how plain a tale will put you 
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“friend” Dwight Foster. You won no laurels | 
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Again Mr. Dana, I charge upon you and | HOW A REBEL CITY IS OCCUPIED. 


upon you alone OS er ce — | Alady,, (a near relative of the editor of this 
holding, in a marked manner any word of en- | \aper,) who has been in Fredericksburg until 
couragement or support to the President of within a ahock tiene: balens the exazention. tes 
the United States ;” your re8olution went givenns on: aecvatt ali:the-ensieus: sayt 
before your sub-committee with all the rest. which that city was held by our forces: She 
y ‘4 1 3 i ° . . °. . 
I have your original draft now before me with | writes from a society in which she was the on- 
‘* government” written in pencil over ‘‘Pre- 1. i nionist : 
ident.””. Why did you not suggest the resto- | ~ oe se : 
— spn i ee ie etnias the? ‘Political principle I fear is as scarce here 
‘* occasion” for the call of the People’s Con- . seats : it : to se acca ad tne 
vention. Simply because you did not think of | wg we a say soda se o 
it till after Linus Child had made his speech. i. tg — Sie * : _—< ‘ — mts: 
To show, further, how utterly without | They say the privates are daily deserting, and 
’ ’ - Bes . " 
foundatton is your charge that the resolutions | that the officers are so fully in the interests 
Pegs : of the South, that they (the Southerners) are 
«« prepared” were intended to withold assu- | ‘anal h li a: : 
rances of confidence in the President, I ajo Abii pe = ti scan] pong 
copy a few brief extracts from the series to | » SOA. eto ale rough : coun- 
o ” . . y ac- 
which you allude, I copy from the draft as 7 eee et sop af ike 
Soveedl 4a: thin weal | tually call one officer ‘‘General Lee,” another 
re e , ° 3 ? ve ’ = 2 ° * AJ 
‘* Resolved, That ae Mastachosctts with all| **General Johnson ;” a third General Some- 
her resources of men and money has sup- | bodyelse—I_ forget who,—but all going to 
ported the efforts of the General Government show the complicity among them to benefit 
she again pledges to the President and to the South and its plans as fully as. their lead- 
de eas iaes ea a ee - cant en ers do ; and if one honest man like a certain 
€ oJ ) Se. ae ' . . H i i 
‘* Resolved, That next to the duty of rally- | rah Coale,” " ache i et. his ened 
ing to the support of the General Govern- | ceTity to his cause, he is called an_ill-condi- 
ment in this hour of its peril, and of main- tioned fanatic. Of one thing these Southern 
taining by armed men and all the other re-| officers may assure themselves that the men 
sources of a loyal and patriotic people, the | a ae Se 
national cause, is the duty of seeing that by | of Fredericksburg who avail themselves " 
ne neglect of ours at the polls and im the pri- their want of good faith to the Government, 
mary mectings, shall Congress or the Presi-| whom they profess to serve, to gain their 
dent fail to receive that moral and politicay | ends, really at heart despise them, for their 
support and encouragement, the want of which lack of truth to. the Union: aad there i 


will be well nigh as fatal to our cause as de- | . : Z ‘ : 
feat and disaster to our armies in the field, |"0 degrading, insulting epithet which the 


The spirit of the country must be reinforced | Southerners apply to the Yankee’ privates that 
and revived ; discontent and opposition must | they do not equally bestow on the highest of- 
be rebuked and discountenanced ; the Govern- |,” ‘ 
ment must be stimulated and encouraged ; | 
loyal, faithful, and fearless public men must constantly hear. 
be sustained, and no man nor body of men; “If Lwere these men I would live above sus- 
must be permitted in this hour of national | picionSor join the South openly. 
peril to suceced in distracting public attention — ir this be true, as the confederate people 
from the great and all important purpose of sie 
saving this people and their dear-bought here assert openly, I hope it is also known at 
heritage of freedom.” ‘the Seat of Government. This I fear accounts 
As a womaff] can only 
would ferret 
raitors should 
by being shot, 


ficers employed in the U.S. Service, as I 


ba : 
These are but specimens of the resolutions | for our disasters. 


‘Omanacers #| Weep over this ; were I a man 
“DS ot | 







‘* prepared” as you say by the . : 
That vou admit and | Out the truth, and if guilty, the 


you heard them read. 
not share the fate of brave me 


vet you misrepresent them utterly. Every line 
is instinct with patriotic fervor and earnest- 





| but should be hung like dogs§ 

ness and loyalty to the government and devo- | “Jack Marye, Mayor Slaughter and dozens 

Mee ‘of others found their way to Richmond after 

- the late battles, unmolested ; they bring word 
‘that not many from this part of Virginia fell 
or were wounded.” 


tion to, the President, and yet you charge 
upon the managers a deliberate purpose of 
slighting the President, mutato nomine de TE 
No, no! Mr.” District At- 
do not 


fabula narratur. 
The above was written from Fredericksburg 


under date of July ; since her arrival in the 
free States the same lady writes as_ follows : 


torney you did not believe then, you 
believe now, that that committee or the ‘ ma- 
nagers” meant (to use your friend Hillard’s 
phrase,) to ‘* strike at the hand that feeds” | 


“They say McDowell is Southern. Mans- 


you. Still less, I beg you, imagine that those | field was very compliant in letting people go 
to Richmond without passes, but telling them 
there were no pickets out. King and the rest 
were fully as relaxed, and were complimented 
for their ‘gentlemanly bearing,” and the poor 
privates were made to stand guard over the 


who know you can believe that, (slightly to 
change your ewn language) *‘* the cloquent 
compliment you paid the President and the 
expression of devotion bevond that ofa lover 
for his mistress, had any connection what- 
ever with a thought in your mind of the hand property of those who were brow-beating and 
that gives you bread.” You believed it to be abusing them daily until I believe they are so 
your duty to sacrifice your ‘* Friend” Charles | tired of the service that many of them would 


Sumner, just as last year you sacrificed your | haye deserted but for shame.” 





in that exploit ; you will win bess from this. é 
eve | When democrats are asked to abandon 


‘their party let them reply that while that 

party controlled the Government there was 
|peace and plenty in the land. ‘There was a 
| market for everything at a good price.—Sul- 
livan (Ind.) Democrat. 

Yes, even fortreason. At least so Floyd 
thought when he stole from the public treas- 
ury to pay himself a ‘‘good price” for betray- 
ing the Union he had sworn to support. 

The Democrat further says : 


(We regret that F. W. B. owing to sudden 
illuess, is unable to finish his review of Mr 
Dana's speech.) 


—-_——- —e 


West Point Jeatoustes. — The 
Rapids (Mich.) Eagle in an article relative 
to General Pope's report, wherein he blames 


Grand 


MeClellan and Porter for his disasters, says : | 


“But whether Portervould have obeyed,and 
whether he did not attempt to obey, remains | 
to be seen; and what were the reasons actu- |; |, insets : 
ating McClellan remain to be disclosed. their party? Never! Let them stand by 

No doubt MeClellan felt: strongly the con- their party and when we succeed to ea. | 
struction put by the country upon his appar- 4gain we will right the misfortunes brought | 
ent supersedure by Pope. He would be some-  UP°? the land by republican rule. 
thing more and something nobler than Wes- 
Point usually gets up, if he did not feel some 
jealousy of his then rival; but it is difficult to 


‘*Why then should democrats abandon 


Of course when their party has the power 
they will ‘* right the misfortunes” which they 
believe that this jealousy alone could produce have suffered by being turned out of office, 
the action charged by Pope, who, also, isopen and also” the ‘‘ misfortunes” their rebel 
tu the charge of jealousy of McClellan. In-) friends have met, while fighting against the | 
deed, the reports exhibits jealousy, inasmuch government, by compensation at a ‘good | 


as it commends McDowell, who did nothing ° “il \ fc ket” 
well, and does not mention Sigel, who alin, Ban price ;” for there will then be a ee et 
There is nothing like a 


Pope himself. Pope and MeClellan are both again for treason. 
West Pointers and both Democrats. It would 
be natural tor them to agree rather than disa- 
gree; and this makes the quarrel only more 
mean and reprehensible, at a time when the 
country needs unity and concertof action and 


motive, : . . 
. . . . 4 ® “I 4 rea —_— . s | 
But there is abundant evidence of a dispo- Emigration to Haytt.—We publish 4 


sition to overslaugh and put down, even if communication in this paper concerning Emi- | 
large national interests are sacrificed with gration. It is carefully prepared and from a, 
them, some of our best” volunteer officers by giend of the colored race ; but we dissent en-| 
the West Point regular clique, It is rumored, tirely £ la te douiaiiacail 
and it is probable, that Sigel and Banks are “TC'Y “POM MNS: plan so = er ee 
marked men, destined for the sacrifice by the any part of the United States to an African | 
Our belief just now lies 
,in the direction of such a re-organization of 
society in the South as shall aetain the negro 
If our country has | 








**market” and a ‘‘good price” to attract a 
Having aban- | 


regular pro-slavery democrat. 
doned principles he sticks fast to price. 








regulars. McDowell's conduct shows a plain’ State is concerned. 
disposition, on three separate occasions, to 
betray the command of these two Generals 
into a position trom which only the most con- : 
summate skill could extricate them, and his there as a paid laborer. 
retention in command, and the attempt of the health enough to slough off slavery, it has | 
regular officers to cover up his record, shows 
aftecling that must be got rid of unless we 
are to expect further disasters in the army.— gees : 
Sigel is a rising man, and he appreciates the  Secretes have outgrown before. 
jealousy arrayed against him, as | 

to resent it shows.” 


. . . } 
enough to slough off the mean prejudices | 
against the negro, which older and monarchical | 


us disposition i er 


a ad 


te Amongst the rebels slain in their raid 


on the town of Augusta, Ky., was a son of 
Worps Wich ARE HALP-BATTLES —If ever (, Perhaps now that sla- 


very has robbed him of a son, that editor | 


~ wee none 


orge D. Prentice. 


‘ ES > ' 
any words deserved the valuation which Richter 


set upon these of Luther, those do which the readers : 
Pen RE ee re : “may have a sober second thought on the in- | 


stitution he has so long defended ; perhaps he | 
God, few words which are half-battles must pre "** ponder a little the fate of those arvund 
fo}. bim who, though they are black, love their | 
children also, and who daily have them borne | 


of the V. Y. Judependent have been enjoying for 


the last four mouths. For those who. strive for 


sently become whole victories. Witness the 
lowing : 

The proclamation emancipates slaves in thrice from their sides to a living death. 
thirty days. Batit emancipates the Government eee 
and the army to-day. "Phe nation is freer than it Tur Boston Pocket Business Directory 
was on the 21st. We have a Policy. The people & a & 2 . 5 Case ™,: 
will base it upon a Principle. It is the poli¢y of for 1861-62, compiled by Dean Dudley. This | 
Liberty upon the principle ot Justice. The fyture js invaluable to the business community. It | 
is before us! Through what dark days we must ; 
pass, we know not. What battles and what | 
reverses are in store, we do not enquire. At last, in one's pocket. 
we have a right to beheve that God is leading us. obliced to Mr. Dudley for sending us a copy, 
He who carned his people from bondage through x 4! j 
the wilderness, and established them in the 
promised land, can surely guide us! 

Let sorrows fall fast; there! is joy before us ! 
We behold upon the troubled sea a Christ coming 
to us, walking on the waves! In his hand are 
winds and storms. Every hournow moves toward 
the great day of Emancipation. At length the 
dawn shall bring that day most eminent in our } 
national calendar. Amid all the festivities that * He was one of those who looked at politics as | 
usher im the vear, there shall be a great joy, deeper, made up chiefly of local and party differences, as 
pi, holier, than ever came to us with rhe New jt affected irritable sets of nerves. or piqued his 

ear, the joy of a Nation that, after long sorrow” habitual prejudices, and could not reach to con- 
and shame, shall cast off from itself the guilt of template it ‘trom a higher point of view in its 
Slavery, and stands erect before the world, a con- general principles, or more distant consequences.’ 
sistent witness for Liberty ! 





ee 2 i | 
is in excellent form, and can be easily taken | 
On the whole we are much 


and assure our readers that this notice is very 
inadequate to its merits. 





“a ~ ~<—eo 


Jog, Parker.—Hazlitt, in a short sentence, | 
written of Paoli, the Corsican, described the leader | 
of the “ People.” 








too 
CaN THIS BE TREE? Gen Butler, in his letter te The Cincinnati Enquirer (Dem.) = 
to Gen. Phelps, refusing to furnish that officer that the guerilla murders by secessionists in| 
with arms and equipments for colored troops, Sars: Kentucky, **should be frowned down.” Cer- | 
* The arms which I have here for tie Louisiana tainly it should; it is irregular opposition. 
volunteers, are, by the letter of the Secretary of | 


W res d, ’ « 1. lat fi Reis ¥ . a * * . 
ar, expressly Limited te waite aclaiws, Ge." We: cup Abin Beard, of Mathes, MN. H., died 
think this must be a mistake. It is very well 


knows, tue Medliey dais cs hue Ga the 16th ult. He had been Mayor of 
approved the sending of arms to Gen. Hunter tor that cig and atthe tinea ile _— nas —) 
the colored troops at Port Royal, and we can't sce master. For many years be edited with abil-| 
why he should prohibit in “Louisiana what he © the Nashua Telegraph. 
allowed in South Caroiina 
A Patrior.—A distinguished and conservative 
Judge, in this state, said in our hearing: “I was! 
| not an advocate of the Emancipation Edict; I am, 
‘not clear that it will cet us out of our troubles ; | 
Mr. Train ridiculed Mr. Sumner for his bat Iam glad to see it, for it shows that the Presi. 
knowledge of Latin. It is certain that the | dent is determined that this nation shall not perish 
“ost is no fair mark for his shaf envthing be can “ : 











Hoe Signo Vineet.—By this sign we con- 
quer.— Tuesday's Boston Post. 
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GEN. BUTLER AND GEN. PHELPS THE STATE ELECTION. | 


The people are familiar with the controver-; The annual election for state officers will 
sy between these two Generals, which was take place in five weeks from next Tuesdays | 
closed by the recall of the latter. They are| Are the people of Massachusetts fully aroused | 
not so well aware of the character of the to the momentous issues involved in this elec- 
agent General Butler employed t6 carry out tion? and are they prepared to meet them so | 
his purposes. We take the following from a that a complete triumph of the right shall be 
communication in the New Orleans Delta of, sure ? 

Sept. 12: : : | An effort is being made, and it will be push- 

Mr. Editor :—But a short time since, Gen. | €d on by the influence of a great portion of | 
Phel 8, re ardless of the policy of the Com- the combined wealth in and about Boston, to 
manding General of this Department, took overturn the state government, and secure 


_ guise <6 take Pong < Hpacotien ty | the election of members of Congress, who will | 


« . . | 

Gen. Butler remonstrated with him, and with , ot give their hearty support to those meas- | 
the War Department, on this subject, but, as ures of the Administration, which look to a| 
it first appeared, without effect. Gen. Butler, | speedy termination of the war by destroying | 
knowing the great importance of this matter a ei eiah tacn't gehen | 
and solicitous for the true interests of the peo- | '"* ©@Us¢- ee re, SeNee Dae 
ple of Louisiana, suggested to Mr. Roselius ble way to an honorable peace, but by a vig- 
that representations from /him, regarding the | orous prosecution of the war til the rebellion 
ee on nap cig eet 3h sig bs great shall be crushed out, yet we hear of plans 
weight with the authorities at Washington. | for peace by compromise, which can only be 
a truce to give the South time to recuperate 


Mr. Roselius, desiring to be of service to the | 
State and National Government, and having» 
business affairs requiring attention at Wash-' its energies and reorganize its schemes for a 
ington, was, without difficulty, rsuaded to ;more effectual struggle against republican 
take his departure for the North, bearing as | Sounaik Wie vniltion hick Mexeuchu- 
his credentials his well-known reputation as a. 8 a ‘ I on ee 
public spirited citizen of Louisiana, and letters | 5¢tts holds in relation to the war,by the char- 
from General Butler. There are peculiar acter of her State government and of her Con- 
° . axe | ‘ . ° ° 
reasons why Mr. “gee — fitted for a gressional delegation, is clear and unmistaka- | 
on: be residence HF  S2¢ | bio, and it commend respect and wields in- 
parish of Jefferson, in the immediate neigh- “pi 
borhood where Gen. Phelps was Ving the | fluence every, where throughout the Union.— 
incendiary attempts ; he was therefore able to | Any change in her political status in the com- 
are nse testimony of an eye-witness regarding _ing election, would be regarded as a reaction- 
Oe ana at issue. _ His “experience in NeW ary movement, in favor of compromise, which | 
made him intimately! acquainted with our pop- | really means a surrender to treason and cae 
ulation, their interests, wants, prejudices and bellion, And whatever may be the fair pre- 
habits of thought. His reputation extends tences of the new no-party party, the success 
over all the country, and could not fail to ob- | 
tain for him that respectful attention which his 
abilities and patriotism, no less than the im- 
portance of his mission, demanded. Mr. Ro- 
selius was received with such attention. 

At first the Administration were wy miei to 
some hesitation as to an immediate decision, 
but after the matter was more fully laid before 
them by Mr. Roselius, and he had represented 
to them fairly the feelings and opinions of the 
citizens of this State yt ee it, they de- 
cided that Gen. Phelps should be recalled.) — se lecisi ‘oS 
On the day following this conclusion arrived | TYWHCTe 88 a decision” of Massachusetts 
his resignation, the acceptance of which, of @gainst a war policy, and would send a thrill | 


gs ve ° . | 
course, ended the difficulty. | of joy and triumph through the heart of every | 


‘ : oa | z ; : ; 

Now who was Mr. Roselius? The Delta traitor in the South, and every sympathizer | 
itself, (Sept. 13,) editorially answers this ques- | with treason in the North. 
tion in this way : The people of Massachusetts should look to | 





of their movement wili really signify this, and | 
nothing else: surrender to treason and rebel- 
lion, 


The effort to defeat the re-election of Charles | 
Sumner, means this in an eminent degree, be- | 
cause no one more than he gives support to 


| 


all the measures of the Administration for | 


conducting the war upon war principles. For | 
‘this reason his defeat would be understood ev- | 


{ 


| 


Mr. Curist1An Rosrtivs.—We published | it at once that such preparations be made ee 
yesterday morning, without note or comment, | the election that it shall give no aid and com- 


a communication signed ‘New Orleans,” ac- | fort to rebellion. ‘The Pp 
cusing us of having done injustice to Mr. Ro- | shank Deine taken ton.0) a ee ti Py 
selius, in stating that he had ‘endorsed the | OT re. ee ee OF ERE: 
act of Gov. Moore in seizing the United, 
States property in this State.” Our corres: | 
evo shows more zeal than discretion in | 
wringing again before the public a subject, | 
which, for the sake of the character of Mr. 
Roselius as a loyal citizen, had better have | 
been left where it was. If ‘‘New Orleans” | more of the Republican voters have gone to | 
will consult the ‘Journal of the ¢ ‘onvention” | the war, then of their opponents, and upon | 
which passed the Ordinance of Secession, he | 
will find on page 14 the following record : 
On motion by Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Bush’s | 
resolution approving the course of the Gov- | their former overwhelming majorities, will give | 
ernor in taking possession of the forts, arsen- | to the activity which money will bring forth in | 
als, and munitions of war situated within the |g), ; i « behalf | 
limits of this State, was taken up; and, on a | Y 
further motion by the same member to adopt | 
said resolution, seconded by Mr. Herron, | ment from the résults of the Maine election, 
Mr. Davidson called for the yéas and nays. | where the friends of the Administration have 


; | 
minary steps are | 








bs | 
tors and Representatives in the General Court. 
Let every friend of liberty and of the cre 
ment see to it that true men be nominated | 

The expectations of defeating Mr. Sumner | 
are based upon the fact that several thousands 


the belief that the apathy of the friends of the | 





Administration, arising from confidence in 


opposition, a great advantage. 


of this theory they receive great encourage: | 
| 


Disnonest orn Hasty INeenENcES.—The | Col. Guitar of the Missouri State Militia,on the 
National Intelligencer certainly draws a very | 25th routed a party of fifty guerillas, taking five 
unfair inference from what Mr. Lincoln said Prisoners, arms, horses, &c. He also captured 
to the Border State Representatives, when he several officers and correspondence of the rebels. 
spoke of the “pressure” hiatal: Beees Major Anderson, with a similar command , has 
brought to bear upon him, when Gen. Hun- pr mnie — including one 
ter issued his order, and of their ability to re-_ prs Sodisie mie hina coal boda supertall 
lieve him. The only legitimate inference from a we 


, : . , 48 cut off in the Cumberland Gap, is said to be 
the President's remarks on that occasion is wel} on his way to the Ohio River with his forces, 


that the ‘‘pressure” was only such because he ‘haying sprang mines in such @ way as to ob- 
did not wish to touch the slaves in the Border | struct entirely the passage through the Gap. 


States; and that if their slaves were out of (ne of the extraordinary events in the manage- 


the account, he would no longer be subject to | ment of the war in Kentucky, is the shooting of 
any ‘‘pressure,” because he would gladly | Gen. Nelson, at Louisville, by Gen. Jeff. C. Davis, 
emancipate the slaves in rebellious states. Gen. Nelson was a Kentuckian, and in a long ser- 

The Intelligencer and many other pro-sla; vice in the Navy; developed his naturally rough 
very papers also quote what the President ways, and having treated Davis, who served under 
said to the Chicago Committee, as if he con-| him, rather diseourteously and insultingly as Da- 
sidered his own questionings unanswerable | ¥is alleges, the murder was the result. Davis was 


. ° i ive * 
If so, he would have given | * D&tve of Indiana. 


and conclusive. 
them to the Committee as such. But he gave | 
them distinctly to understand that they were 
not decisive against a proclamation in his own 
mind, and he threw them out to obtain their 
views as to how it would work. The Presi- | pay. 

dent had the good sense to see that the writ-) An expedition of two transports and a ram-stea- 
ers of the Chicago Memorial were unusually mer with 350 troops went down the Mississippi a 
clear-headed men, and the freedom and frank- | few days since, and being fired upon by a force of 
ness with which he compared views with them 1500 to 2000 under Gen. Villipique, at the town 
will give the people fresh assurance that he poe Prentiss, shot and shell were returned killing 27 
is what Frederick the Great said every Prince | 0f the rebels and driving them back from the 
3 |river, when a force was landed and burned the 
‘town. Federal loss seven killed, several wounded. 


The principal features in the army of the West 
have been the removal of Gen. Buell from his 
command and his reinstatement. The last ac- 
counts represent his forces on the move from Lou- 

ville to eneounter Bragg, Kirby Smith and Mar- 


should be ‘‘the first of subjects.” 


Se ee ee 


Ponchatoula, La., was occupied a few days 
| since by an expedition from New Orleans, with 
Altoona Pa., last week, was harmonious, and | Mase., BPaine and Connecticut troops. omy 

drove the rebels out of the place, and were in 
turn driven out by the rebels, reinforced. Fed- 
eral loss in killed, wounded and missing, 40.— 


j : oes &°"| The post-office and contents, and a sword of 
vernors adjourned from Altoona to Washing- | Col. Jeff. Thompson were some of the 


Tur CONVENTION OF THE Loyal Go- 
VERNORS.—The meeting of the Governors at 


will undoubtedly result in strengthening the || 
government and the public confidence in the 
success of the arms of the union. The go- 
results of 
ton, where they had an interview with the | the expedition. 

President. 


| 


The intimations thrown out by | Recent advices from New Orleans state that on 

the presses of the secesh sympathisers, that the | account of annoyance to vessels by guerilla par- 

object of the meeting was hostile to the orderly | ties, a naval police had been organized, of four 16- 
oared whale-boats, to cruise day and night in the 

,|Tiver. A band of guerillas had been captured by 
| one of these boats. 


and constitutional action of the government 
has been exploded as a ridiculous fabricatior 


of its desperate authors. | 
| In arecent expedition to Opelousas, 150 men of 


sasicriicioe nas reat re 


. | 7 T av wi » » aay +s . 
Gen. Sige... —This efficient soldier has | ‘te 7th Vermont regiment, were taken prisoners. 


tendered his resignation for reasons, which | Tar Inpiaw Wak. 
perhaps entirely justify his request to be dis - | 


: : ; Col. Sibley recently had an engagement with 
charged. But we trust that instead of accept- 


7 the Sioux Indians at Yellow Medicine, killing 
ing his resignation, the government will give | thirty and wounding many more. 
him a command and assign him to duty which | five killed, thirty-four wank 

will give him an opportunity to exercise his | 


Sibley’s loss, 





| fe The Traveller thinks that except in its 
|moral power the proclamation will have no 
practical effect ; for if we cannot conquer the 


military capacity. 
i Saisie sie 


Fraternity Lecrures.—These admirable 


yy ° 
lectures commence next ‘Tuesday evening, by : : 4 : 
hss * | rebels in any locality, how can we free their 
an address from Hon. Henry Wutson, on | Sis3 7 
Sr gee islaves; but if we do conquer them and they 
“The Duty of the Hour.” Tickets should be ’ 


y : submit, there is no need to free their slaves, 
secured at once by those desirous of attend- 


Not so fast, neighbor! Where conquest goes 
We learn that the number now for sale ; 2 t eas 


See advertisement in another col- 


yr 
ing. 


Pate military lines go; and within our military 
is limited. 


lines all slaves are free. Men can no more 


umn, ae . 

escape this just penalty because they yield 
when resistance is useless, than a robber can 
get out of the penitentiary by joining the 
church. 


ee | 
Tne Drarr.—Governor Andrew has again | 
postponed the draft to the loth instant, on | 
account of the failure of the enrollment Com- 


missioner of Middlesex County to make his 





ee 


Among the yeas we find the name of Mr. 
Christian Roselius. 

To return to the words of the record: 

Mr. Roselius asked and obtained leave to 
have his reasons for voting in the affirmative | 
spread on the journal : 


(had their majority reduced, and in some dis- | 
| tricts have been defeated. 
ithe Administration in Massachusetts learn a | 
lesson from the result in Maine, and see to it 
that the people are roused up to a few weeks | 


Let the friends of | 


| 
| 


‘‘In my opinion, the conduct of the Gov- of earnest work, so that the election shall not | 
ernor was justified for the reasons assigned | only secure their success, but shall clearly in- | 


in his message to the Convention. I give | 
this reason for voting yea. 


C. RosEtivus.” 


dicate that Massachusetts ‘‘takes no step back- 


ward” in the war against treason. And here 


| 
q.| we would repeat the friendly caution which | 


t the Rockland Democrat and Free Press sends | 
to usas follows: 


Considering that the job General Butlerha 
on hand was the removal of an old Vermon 
soldier of liberty for the crime of seeking to | 
use loyal black métr.in the salvation of the | «Let the Union men of Massachusetts take 
country, we think histhoice of an agent was | Care that they are not lulled to sleep by false | 

: ; .,. | notions of security. Let the election in Maine | 
A rebel and a traitor like : é | 
rae : open their eyes and teach them that they must | 
Mr. Christian Roselius was a very proper be untiring and vigilant against an enemy | 
person to send to Washington on such an er-| that fights with desperation. Strike down | 
| the humbug ery of abolitionism. Meet it full | 
{in the face. Let the Union men come up 
shoulder to shoulder, and all will be well.” 


most admirable. 


rand. 


_——-— - ~~ 





Mr. SuMNER As A Practica, Business 
Man.—A spicy correspondent in the Nor- 
, . . > Ts? >| 
thampton Free Press commends to the Spring- | PATRIOTS to the| 
field Republican, which opposes Mr. Sumner Dead.—Justice to the Living.—We have re- 
on account of his lack of business ability, the | ceived a pamphlet, thus entitled, containing a) 
following from the Washington correspon- | sketch of the iife of Major IH. J. How, of | 
dence of a sheet which is Mr. Sumner’s bitter | Haverhill, “‘who fell a martyr to the sacred | 
cause of liberty in an engagement before 
; ~ Richmonc » 30 ’ June,” rether | 
‘*T learn that the usual weekly meeting of | Ric hmond on the “ th of « i tog the r] 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs will not take | with the resolutions in memory of his death | 
place to-morrow, and for the very extraordi- adopted by a Town Meeting. We subjoin | 
nary reason that there is no business for the | one of the resolutions which provides a plan | 
committee to transact. Such a state of things fi SOLS. ee SY SG eee 
has not existed for many years, and it is | ae - txiecee aus = eae 
traceable solely to the business habits of its | Which is worthy of imitation : 
Chairman, Hon. Charles Sumner. A fact of | Resolved, Bhat the Town Clerk be instruct- | 
this kind, connected with dur national legis- | ed to keep a Correct record of those who have 
lature, does not occur in an ordinary legisla- | or may enlist from this town, and when the 
ture, and is really worth mentioning for its | war shall be closed and the record made up, 
novelty.” he shall cause fo be erected in the Town Hall, | 
near the speaker's desk, a Tablet, on which 
shall be inscribed over the names of those 
who have fallen,—‘*Martyrs to the Sacred 
Cause of Liberty, who perished in the Great 
Rebellion.” 
The pamphlet also contains an account of | 


Lieut. Thomas T. Salter, another citizen of | 








Memoria.. — J/onor 


foe—even the N. Y. Journal of Commerce : 


re When Gen. Fremont occupied the | 
Mountain Department, he crippled Stonewall | 
Jackson more, and came nearer capturing 
him, than the whole Federal army of Virginia | 
under Gen. Pope in a week’s fight has done. 
Give Fremont the men and the authority, and 
we believe he would subdue the rebellion in 
less than 90 days. And we are not alone in 
this belief. The enthusiasm he evoked in 
Boston on the occasion of his late speech, as 
well as the expression of the masses in other 
localities show that the people believe in him. 
They admire his skill and daring; they love’ 
the sentiments that inspire him, and if he was | 
put in the field with a force suited to his abil- | 
ity to command, the world would soon have 
an opportunity to behold the savior of the , 
country. But we fear the President is too, av 
much under the red-tape influence to listen to | the colored _people are willing to come for- 
the voice of the people, in this particular.— ward and fight for the same cause that we 
Vassa (Mich.) Pioneer. | white people are engaged in, and we do not 
accept them, we are not worthy of having a 
free government,” 

Dratu Hon. B. F. Hatret.—Hon- | The ‘‘Memorial” 
B. F. Hallet, who has for many years been a! 


$26 —_—$______—_ — 


Haverhill, who fell in one of the battles before 
Richmond. 
derstanding of the nature of the contest is 
shown by the following extract drom a letter, 
written by him last fall, while encamped with 


This soldier's enlightened un- | 


the army of the Potomac : 


“If any man can tell me why we should not 
accept the services of the colored people to 
fight for the same cause in which we are en- 
gaged, I should like to have him do so. If 





oe also contains Mr. Sum- 


ner'’s letter to the 
and, under the title 
the 


Republican Convention, 
of ‘‘ Justice to True and 
resolutions adopted by | 


prominent politician in the democratic party, | 
and who has filled several important offices, 
died at his residence in this city on Tuesday 
last. ° | 


| Tried Patriots,” 
the Convention. 


This **Memorial” 
Mr. Hallet was a man of ability, and, un-) K Radcliffe 


til the breaking out of the rebellion into of aia service in the cause of freedom. and to whom | 


j 


war, he defended with great power, as consti- | the 
tutional, the ultra claims of the South in re-| gebted for the publication and free circulation 
lation toslavery. But since that time he has | of wellaable dactmiente. 

stood by the government in defense of the | 

integrity of the nation, and was entirely con- | 

vinced of the impossibility of putting an end| Fa" A gentleman long and respectably 
to the war and restoring the authority of the connected with the press in New Orleans, and 
government over the seceded states till slave- | Who was compelled to leave on account of his 
ry should be abolished. loyalty, desires occupation in almost any 
department of journalistic labor. The best 
| references in the Free States can be given. 
Enquire at the Commonwealth office. 


is published by Mr. Geo. 


who is constantly doing good 


citizens of Haverhill have before been in- | 











Trains oN THE Wrone Track. — The 
Vermont Journal has an article in which the 
gassy spouter George Francis Train, is strange- : 
ly mixed up with the Massachusetts member; Fagwoxt axp McCLettax.—We hope all of 
of Congress, Charlies R. Train. The repre-! our readers will go to Lee & Blanchard’s, 149 
sentative of the eighth Congressional District | Washington Street, and bay and read the review 
will hardly thank our Vermont contemporary | of the military career of these Generals. 
for thus switching the *‘Trains” on the same 
track, as he may be damaged in public opinion ; 4 
by the consequent collision. 




















Balding, a colored man, died in the 


te Joe 
Zanesville Infirmary on the 17th ultimo, aged 





e 


returns for that county in season for the as- 
signment of the quotas for the several towns 
on October the first. The returns are now in, 


and the quotas have been officially announced, 








Tue Peace Proposition.—A_ story has | 
been flying in the papers of Commissioners 
from the Rebel Confederacy on their way to 
Washington with propositions for peace, on 


the basis of an impracticable compromise. | 


There is no probability of truth in the rumor. 





Our Next Parer.—One of the draw-backs 
of a weekly issue is that we are compelled to 
postpone many fine things; amongst those 
which are to appear next week is an admirable 
discourse on the Proclamation, by Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke. 

a aes 

Ricw. The Louisville Journal, standing 

on the little edge of Kentucky, not yet quiet- 


lv surrendered into the hands of the rebels, | 
says that Kentucky will not cease in her de- | 
votionw (!) to the cause of the Union because | 


of the proclamation which has so cruelly im- 


perilled it anew! 


RECORD OF THE WAR. 


Gen. McClellan’s official report of casualties in 
recent battles in Maryland, makes the number 
much higher than most of the estimates of news- 
paper correspondents, and particularly of those 
who call him the “Little Napoleon.” He states 
the loss thus :—South Mountain our loss was 443 
dead, 1806 wounded and 76 missing. Total 2325. 
At Antietamour loss was 2010 killed, 9416 wound- 
ed and 1043 Missing. Total 12,469. Total loss 
in the two battles, 14,794. On the statement of 
Major Davis, Asst. Inspector General, he says our 
troops buried about 3000 bodies of the rebels, and 
they must have buried at least 500 of those who 
were killed in the battle of Antietam ; estimating 
500 as the number killed at South Mountain, they 
must have lost 4000 in killed, and in the same pro- 
portion of wounded, with our own, it is concluded 
that ther loss in killed, wounded and prisoners, 
must have been 30,000. The estimated number 
of prisoners taken by the Federal forces, is 5000, 
1200 left on the field, wounded. The captures 
from the rebels are put down at 14,000 small arms, 


besides those carried off by citizens—13 guns, 7 | 


caissons, 9 limbers, 2 ield forges, 2 caisson bodies, 
39 colors and 1 signal flag. We have not lost a 
single gun ora color. The Federal loss at Har- 
per’s Ferry, is of course not taken into this ac- 
count. 

After numerous reports, that the Federal army 
was on the advance into Virginia, and as many 
authorized denials, it is now announced that Gen. 
Stahl’s brigade, a partof Gen. Sigel’s army corps, 
has reached Warrenton Junction, 41 miles from 
Washington, without encountering any rebel 
force. : 

Gen. Pleasanton crossed the Potomac at Shep- 
pardstown, with a force of cavalry and artillery on 
Wednesday morning last, and had a skirmish with 
the rebels ‘pear that point, driving them to Mar- 
tinsburg. The last conjectures place the body of 
rebel troops between Martinsburg and Win- 
chester, but nothing really appears to be known of 
their whereabouts or condition. 

Tue CaMPAIGN IN THE West. 

On the 17th the Federal cavalry captured 450 
rebels at Glasgow, Ky. 

A body of 1500 rebel cavalry da hed into Au- 
gusta, Ky., on Saturday night, drove outa small 
force, and burned the town. One account attri- 
butes the loss of the town to the cowardice of 
three steamboat captains, who fired but three shots 
and left the place to its fate. The first statement 
dwindles down in numbers to 640 mounted rebels 
with two cannons, under the command of a broth- 
erof John Morgan. The Federal force, numbered 
bat 120, under Col. Bradford, and their resort to 
firing from the houses is alleged as the cause of 
burning the town. There were two squares burnt, 
a loss of $100,000. The rebel loss in killed apd 
wounded was 90. Among the wounded was Licat. 
Col. Prentice, son of Geo. D. Prentice of the 


| _ LITERARY REVIEW. 


TRACTS rok PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. By va- 
rious writers. Boston : Walker, Wise & Co. 1862. 
So absorbing is the terrible revolution in our midst, 

—pregnant doubtless with manifold moral and relig- 

ious revolutions,—that our thinkers are scarcely ob- 

serving the religious and theological changes which, 
not without much strony feeling and discussion. are 


| going on in that country which is the bulwark of 


Protestant Theology almost as definitely as Rome is 
of Catholic. Since the Essays and Reviews tired on 
the Ecclesiastical Sumter, the Westminster, the Na 
j tional and the British Quarterly Magazines have 
mixed in generally, and of the Chaos which has come 
the book under notice is a faithful photograph. It 
is what we may call an ecelesiastic Polemorama. 


| We assure our readers that the battle is quite in 
| teresting and exciting. Here is the evidence that 
| Oxford, the corner-stone of the English Church, is 
shaken to its foundations ; nobody there seems to 
| know what he believes or whether he believes any 
| thing. All of which was ably set forth in the Essays 
and Reviews. This however would pot have created 
the panic which has resulted among the people, if all 
of their Bishops and priests had not at once consid 
ered it necessary for them to rush info the Battle.— 
So the public are getting nothing in their churches 
but endless talk of hypostasis, homoiousios, live 
laws, dead laws, Sublapsarian, Supralapsarian. They, 
the congregations, are naturally in some consterna 
tion. They live in London during the week, on Sun 
day in Ancient Alexandria. They live in the 19th 
| Century for six days, on the seventh they return to 
; the Ninth Century. So there isa fine panic. 


| If the result of all this shall be the breaking of fet 
ters for the Human Mind we shall rejoice. The re- 
cent decision on the case of one of the Oxford Re 
viewers was a triumph of the liberal party ; and per- 
haps we shall hear of a Theological Emancipation 
Proclamation in that frightfully priest-ridden land, 
' where what with us would be old fogyism seems to 
be regarded as radicalism. When that day shall 
come we shall never again find such men as Kingsley 
laid in ruins ; or aman who can write such books as 
* Tom Brown at Rugby” appending his name to such 
fossil remains as this Religio Laici; or such a beau- 
'tiful mind as F. PD Maurice’s wandering with many 
misgivings among worlds unrealized. We speak not 
of or for any of these views or creeds ; but only for 
the freedom of Human Thought everywhere as the 
only condition under whieh a thouzht or faith can be 
developed which should be worth the paper upon 
which it could be stated. And to this end we believe 
the present disintegration of the English Church 
it must lose its life to find it. 


was necessary : 


Mr. Edward Dieey,—favorably known to some of 
us asthe author of “The Life of Cayour,’’—has been 
writing in Macmillan’s Magazine better things about 
this country than have appeared in any country, if we 
except Gasparin’s admirable works. Commenting 
on what he finds the English saying on his return 
from America, he says: 


“It seems to me, on coming back, that what I re- 
collect, or fancy I recollect, must be a delusion of the 
mind. I[ saw a country rich, prosperous, and power 
ful, and am told that I have just returned from a ru 
ined, bankrupt, and wretched land. I saw a people 
eager for war, full of hope, and confident of success, 
and am told that this same people has no heart in the 
matter, and longs for foreiza intervention to secure 
peace at any price. [saw yreat principles at stake, 
great questions at issuc, and learn that in this strug 
gle there is no principle involved.” 


With regard to the oft-repeated assertion that sla 
very has nothing to do with the war, Mr. Dicey says: 


“Why, from the day | set foot in America to the 
day I left it, I never heard of anything except the 
question of slavery. Every American traveller must 
confirm this opinion. During my whole stay in 
the United States, I never took up a newspaper—and 
heaven ouly knows how many I did take up daily— 
without seeing the slave question discussed in some 
form or other. If the war had done no other good, it 
would have effected this much, that the case of the 
slave has been foreed npon the conscience of the 
North, and that the criminal apathy which acquiesced 
tamely ia the existence of an admitted evil, has re 
ceived its death blow. More than this, however, the 
one casus bells has been, throughout, the question of 
the extension of slay ery. Stories abvut tariff yriev 
anees, about aristocratic incompatibility to put up 
with demoeratic institutions, abont difference of race 
and political government, are mere inventions to suit 
a European public, which their anthors must have 
jaughed inwardly to see swallowed so willingfy. It 
was my fortune to see a good deal of Southern men 
and newspapers in the States, and the one cause of 
complaint against the North was always and alone 
the «slave-question. If Slavery were not the cause of 
Secession, it is impossible to explain the limits of the 
Secession movement. Massachusetts is not more dif 
ferent from Georgia in geographical position, com- 
sontaial interests, and socia. character, than Tennes 
sec is from Louisiana, or Virginia from A 
Every free State, without one exception, is loyal to 
the Union. Every slave State, with the single excep- 
tion of Delaware, where slavery is nominal, has been 
disloyal! ‘Lhe inference is obvious, and, to my 
mind, undeniable.”’ 

To those who argue that the best chance for aboli- 
tion is in the establishment of a Southern Confeders- 
cy, he says : 

“Whatever may be asserted abroad, I have never 
seen any address or lamation of the Southern 
leaders, in which the ibility of emancipation was 
éver hinted—ia which, on the contrary, the indefi- 
nite extension of slavery was pot held forward 
rather as the reward of success. That a social nba 
tem based on slavery must feil to picces altimately, 
1 have little doubt myself; but ‘ultimately’ is alony 
word. The immediate result of the establishment o 


the Southern Confederacy is obvious Anew 




























Louisville Journal. Federal loss 9 killed and 15 lease of existonat wit be bo Se eavery 5 moat 
wounded. Augusta ie about 40 miles up the river Slavery, and ig Siete: 4 greeny 
from Cincinnati, a town of from 1500 to 2000 in” 1008 Oe wish the. length 
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ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


ON A VULCANITE BASE! 


Rendering them very light, leaving no place for 
the lodgment of food. By this method the teeth, 
gums, and roof of the mouth are s0 accurately formed 
as to display a perfect prototype of the natural or 
gans, restoring the TRUE EXPRESSION of the mouth 
and original contour of the face. ° 

It is the height of art to conceal art; this we do 
most positively, as aur numerous patrons can attest 
Warranted in every respect equal, and at about HALY 
the usual price of gold. g¢>Call and sce specimens. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO 


FILLING DECAYED TEETH, 


WITH CRYSTAL AND SPONGE GOLD. 











Teeth extracted without Pain by the use of ether or 
Electricity. 


J. R. DILLINGHAM, 


SURGICAL AND MECHANICAL DENTIST, 
12 WINTER STREET, - BOSTON. 


VALUABLE BUOKS 


J. P. MENDUM, 
At the OFFICE of the BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, 
108 COURT STREET, 


Among which are the following by THomAs PAINE, 
at the prices annexed : 


Paine’s Complete Works, 3 vols., Cloth, $t.50.— 
Paine’s Political Works, 2 vols., cloth, $3,00. Paine’s 
Theol-rical and Miscellaneous Works, 1 vol., cloth, 
$1,50. (aine’s Theological Works, 1 vol.; cloth, $1,00, 
Paine's Age of Reason, pocket edition, cloth, g0 25.— 
Paine’s examination of the Prophecies, $0.25. Paine’s 
Political Works, 2 vols. in 1, sheep, $3,50. Paine’a 
Theological and Miscellaneous Writings, sheep, $1.50. 
Paine’s Cammon Sence, pamphlet, $05 Paine’s 
Rights of Man, cloth, $0.50. Paine’s Common Sence, 
Crisis and Rights of Mau, $0,75. 

“These are the times that try men’s souls.’’—{ T’ho- 
mas Paine, 1776. 

“Man has no property in man; neither has any 
generation a property iu the generations which are 
to follow.” — Thomas Paine, 178s. 
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FRATERNITY LECTURES 

FIFTH COURSE. 

The public of Boston and Vicinity are respectfully 
informed that the Firri Counsk or LecTUREs un- 
der the auspices of the FRATERNITY OF THK TWEN- 
TY EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL Socikry, will com- 


menee on 


TUESDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 7, 18 62, 


At TREMONT TEMPLE, when an address Ou the 
State of the Nation will be made by 





HON. HENRY WILSON, \ 


To be followed on successive TUESDAY EVENINGS 
by Lectures from the folowing persons — 


Oct. 14.—-HENRY M. DEXTER. 
‘¢ 21—ROBERT COLLYER. 
‘* 28.—THEODORE TILTON. 
Nov. 4.-MONCURE D. CONWAY. 
“ 11.-ANNA BE. DICKINSON. 
“ 18.—HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
“ 25.—-OWEN LOVEJOY. 
Dec. 2.—B. GRATZ BROWN. 
‘* 9-—WENDELL PHILLIPS. 
* 16. RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
‘s 23—JACOB M. MANNING. 
“« 30.—GEORGE WM. CURTIS. 


Lectures to commence at 7 1-2 o'clock. Course 
Tickets, admitting the Bearer and Lady at $2 each, 
may be obtained at Williams and Everett's, 234 
Washington Street; of Solomon Parsons, Eaq., Su- 
periutendent of Tremont Temple ; and of either mem- 
ber of the Lecture Committee, who in former years 
have had the disposal of tickets. 





THE DUSTLESS BROOM! 


FOR SALE AT 





379 W.ASHIVGTON STREET. 





FREMONT & McCLELLAN: 
Political and Military Careers 
REVIEWED! 


PRICK 10 CENTS. 
stamps. 


LEF & SHEPHARD,. 
149 Washington Street, opp. the Old South. 


Copies mailed on receipt of 


THE BOSTON INVESTIGATOR, a large quarto 
sheet. devoted to the free discussion of all questions 
relating to the good of mankind, is published every 
Wednesday, by J. P. MrEUDUM. at 103 Court St., 
| Boston, Mass., at $2,00 a year. Patronaye respect- 
| fully solicited. 3 mo —oet. 4. 


GOLD MRDAL PLANO FORTE 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 


|\No. 514 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 








| 


Pianos of all styles, varying in price from 


$175 to S800. 


Pianos Tuned, Let, Repaired and taken in exchange. 





PIANOS! 


| 
| GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


|Special attention is invited to his STAR'SCALE 
PIANOS, ued and recommended by Mesdames 
BISHOP, FABBRI, and VARIAN; also by Messrs. 
MULDER, SEDGWICK, HOFFMAN, and other 
distinguished musicians. 

‘Liberal discount to Clergymen and Teachers. 


A. M. McPHAIL, JR. 
514 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





| The following testimonials are selected from amomg hundreds 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plam- 

mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 

| CamMBripGEe, Dee. 16, °61—My Dear Sir: —The 

Piano which I bought of you a few months (ten 

' months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 

‘and is believed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 

its kind. Many performers—some of these persons 

of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex- 

ception, have spoken of it in terms of unqualified 

praise. I shall te glad for you to use od name or to 

| make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service i fame a clit aie 

+m ar sir, ve 
am sign ‘ af P. Peapopr. 


Si ) 
| A.M. MePhait jn, Buston, Mass. 
| Transiated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 
' of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best Freach Pianists ever 
| im America :— 

) ST. Joun, N. B., July 20, 61.—Having used one of 

| Mr. McPhail’s Star Pianos instead of a Grand, im my 

| concert given with Madame Fabbri, I find them 

| peor instruments, excelling in the highest degree in 

vomptitude of action, elasticity asd delicacy of 
‘ouch, and in power, purity and sweetness of 

‘and after frequent and severe tests, I consider them 


» regular terpieces in the art of forte 
pate men oe RICHARD MULDER. 


s Important Information 


TO THE BLIND! 


Such as suffer from Son, Weax, or Ix 
| FLAMED eyes; Firms, Cuoupy, Misty sight, 
and Imperrect Vision from whatever cause, 
tending to papeiee blindness. 
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Boblic Opinion. — 
Ter Sper erty 


GENERAL HUNTER AND THE NEGROES. 

And here Iam reminded to speak some- 
what of General Hunter's course with the ne- 
groes. Your readers are all aware, no doubt, 
that the colored regiment which was gotten 
by his order, and which has rovoked so mu 
controversy, has disbanded. e reason of 
this was, that the good General did not think 
it right to keep the men on military duty any 
longer, without some assurance of their being 
paid as soldiers. He had repeatedly urge 
upon the government that some provisions be 
made for such payment, but he got no answer, 
and therefore Letlah be alternative, but either 
to do injustice to the men, or else to abandon 
the whole thing. Yet it is understood here 
that the government encouraged the measure, 
so far as to furnish arms and equipments for 
the regiment. For myself, I cannot positive- 
ly affirmthis to be true, for the General may 
have done it without express authority from 
Washi n; but thus much, at all events, 
seems clear enough, that the government prac- 
tically enco the thing by allowing it to 
go on so long. oa Peay alas | as in 

jother cases, has been mérely to exas- 

im < Sie votele while really doing nothing 
to cut the sinews of their wicked enterprise. 
In other words, the government has meddled 
with slavery just enough, and in the just the 
right way,to and consolidate the re- 
bellion. How long this strange course of ‘‘half- 
faced fellowship” is to be pursued, ‘‘letting I 
Dare Not wait upon I Would,” remains to be 
seen. The impolicy of oe — the 

uestion of right, seems evident enough. 
, It is well iene that the late colored regi- 
ment had white men for its commissioned offi- 
cers: ants and corporals of other regi- 
ments being generally detailed, with their own 
consent, for that purpose. I have talked with 
several of these officers, and never heard but 
one report from them: That the negroes be- 
haved well, and promised well, as soldiers ; 
stood readily to the line of military order and 
discipline ; showed themselves apt and quick 
to learn; and were delighted with the pros- 
pect of being taught and trained to fight like 
men for freedom and their rights. For my 
own part, as I have long held that there is 
a good deal of human nature in the negro, I 
had hoped something of good might grow out 
of the undertaking, both to the negro and our- 
selves. And inasmuch as, in the prosecution 
of this most just and necessary war, the gov- 
ernment had and could not but have more or 
less of the negroes on its hands, I therefore 
thought, as I still think, that in the first place 
it could best take care of them, and keep them 
in order, under a military organization ; and 
that in the second place, whatever of manhood 
there may be in them, would find its best de- 
velopment and exercise in the practice of the 
military art. Moreover, it is notorious that 
the negroes*fought for our freedom in the war 
of Independence ; in view of which fact I see 
no reason which we should not blush to avow 
why they should not be allowed to fight for 
own freedom now; especially since our free- 
dom has now come to be inseparable from 
theirs. For who does not see that the time is 
at hand to make our freedom theirs, else it 
will soon cease to be ours ? 








THE ARMY AND THE BLACKS. 


It must be confessed, however, that to Gen- 
eral Hunter's plan there was one great obsta- 
cle which had not been taken into account. 
refer to. the disposition evinced towards the 

oor negroes by the soldiers of this army.— 
lere we have something as bad as can well be 
conceived—something that should fill us with 
the deepest shame and sorrow. Whether it 
be that the General was somewhat too emphat- 
ic in his patronage of the negroes, or whether 
it be that the northern soul, as here represent- 
ed, is utterly imverted and dishumanized on 
this subject, certain it is that the General's 
course has occasioned some of the vilest and 
meanest exhibitions of human depravity that 
it has ever beén my lot to witness, Many, 
very many of the soldiers, and not a few ofthe 
officers, have habitually treated the negroes 
with the coarsest and most brutal insolence 
and inhumanity ; never speaking to them or of 
them but tocurse and revile them, to say all 
manner of evil against them, and to threaten 
and imprecate all manner of evil upon them. 
Again and again have I been made thoroughly 
heart-sick at hearing the unmeasured ribaldry 
and profanity and indignity which have thus 
been spewed, as if from the gorge of hell it- 
self, upon those unoffending, much-suffering 
people. God help them! for I fear there is 
no mercy nor justice for them in the white 
man. And General Hunter's earnest benevo- 
lence towards them has but purchased for 
them ten fold-returns of cruelty and abuse 
from the soldiers ofhiscommand. Every act 
of-knidness in their behalf seems to be resent- 
ed by these savages of the army as an intoler- 
able affront to themselves. And, as the ne- 
gro stands helpless and defenceless before 
them, their miserable spite takes the most 
mean and cowardly way of venting itself upon 
him. From the speech and action of these 
creatures (I dare not call them men), one 
would really suppose the negroes alone to 
blame for the infernal rebellion which the 
slaveholders have raised. Often, while retlect- 
ing on the matter—often am I saying to my- 
self, when, O God ! when is all this to end ? and 
what is to be the end of it? Indeed I can hard- 
ly think of these things but that I feel almost 
ready to despair of my country’s cause. For, 
surely, if right, if justice, if mercy, if man- 
hood, be dear to Heaven, we ean expect noth- 
ing but the sternest and severest discipline as 
a nation, until this horrible savagery shall have 
boas thastieed out of our people. What do 
we, what can we deserve, but to be scourged 
without pity, till we learn to have some pity 
onged and suffering Rllowmen! 
you what, Messrs. Editors, there has 
ange of public seytiment 
i » loyal states before the 
ing can be fully settled. 
a con- 


ship Freedom and still do voluntary sacrifice 
to Slavery? That we love freedom only 
heightens our guilt if our conduct be such as 
to prove that we love it all for ourselves and 
none for others. The people of the great, 
free, powerful North, and the national govern- 
ment as their representative,must learn to re- 
spect freedom and justice, and the common 
rights of humanity in the negro race. And I 
speak advisedly when I say that, taking the 
army of this department as a specimen, the 
northern people have not, to-day, half so much 
respect for those rights in the negro as the 
rebels and elaveholders have. Unquestiona- 
bly the negroes have been treated far worse 
by the saldiers here than they ever were by 
their late owners; who felt some interest in 
them as property at least, and used them with 
. nearly as much gentleness as they did their 
other live stock. It is idle to say that the ne- 

roes eseape from slavery, at least by com- 
ing or staying within our fines. A large part 
of our soldiery seem to take a mean pride in 
lording it over them as slaves, and to think 
they cannot duly mark their own superiority 
but by heaping the grossest outrages upon 
them. And who should need to be told, that 
of all of the hateful parts of tyranny its insults 
and contumelies are the hatefulest and the 
hardest to bear? What, then, can be clearer 
than that, if these people are still to be treat- 
ed as slaves, they must naturally prefer to be 
with their old masters, where some kindly af- 
fections have grown up to mitigate the wrongs 
and indignities of ye? And such, I am 
confident, is the feeling that prevails among 
them at this time. ive it from a good 


gentleman ( 
ntleman) who lately brought the gunbost 
anter away from Charleston, said ina noble 
agony of disappointment and grief at the cruel 
usage put upon him, that the people of Charles- 
him jwith far more 


‘| but I believ® it to be strictly true. And, in! 


THE 


COMMONWEALTH. 














From the National republican. 


view of all this, while I must needs grieve gp ayveRy MUST PERISH, OR THE REBELLION 
much, as a man, for the unhappy negroes who WILL TRIUMPH. 

have here sought refuge under our flag ; at the guvp : é : 

same time I must needs grieve far more, as/ It is impossible to end this war, if we leave 
an American, for my country, thus dishonor- ' the enemy in the possession of four millions 
ed by her unnatural sons, who go forth with! of such efficient, docile, and cheaply main- 
the voice of. freedom on their tongues and | tained laborers as the negroes. — With such a 
nothing but the venom of slavery in their resource, the enemy can maintain this contest 
hearts. Surely, we cannot hope for success | forever. Leaving him that resource, we make 
to our national cause—the awful powers of | this a struggle between twenty millions and 
sovereign juctice cannot allow us to succeed— | twelve millions. In such a atrogele, with the 
so long as we it our cause to be stained | overwhelming advantages of its being a de- 
with this abominable foulness. May God for- | fensive war on the part of the twelve millions, 
give us the sins which we have committed, we | we have not, and never had, the slightest 
of the loyal states, against this oppressed and | chance of success. 

unoffending race of people! Consider how cheaply these negro laborers 

General Hunter tried his best to check the | are kept. A peck of corn per week, and half 
hideous evil in question, but it has proved too | a pound of meat bd day, is the established 
strong for him; as it will, indeed, prove too | allowance for a fall hand. To lodge them in 
strong for any man, till the government takes | coarse cabins, and clothe them to meet the 
a decided stand in behalf of the negroes seek- | mere necessities of a mild climate, involves 
ing refuge beneath its flag, and boldly pledge, | only a nominal cost. They all labor, old and 
all its power to thé task of protecting them in | young, and both sexes. The women are driven 
their rights as citizens of the republic. There-| in the field, exactly as the men are. With 
fore, I say, there must be a ‘great change of| such labor, so economically supported, and 
public sentiment in the North, and in the ac-| upon so fruitful a soil, the enemy’s strength is 
tion of the government, touching this matter. | literally inexhaustible. oe 
Let ibe understood, once for all, that faith} War does not appreciably impair it. It 
in frgedom, without works, is dead, and there-| does not affect the production of wealth in 
fore/can only-serve to aggravate the condem- | the enemy’scountry. The men whomhe sends 
nation of those who profess it. Justice is, in- | to the war were those who were idle in peace. 
deed, a fearful Divinity : though full of sweet- | How different at the North, where the sol- 
ness in herself, yet her mild nature can be ter- | diers are taken from the workshop and the 
rible. Woe to the man, woe to the nation, | farm! 
that deliberately and perseveringly spurns her| No form of society is so favorable to war, 
admonitions! We must make up our minds to | as one founded upon slavery, provided ro 
reverance humanity, its rights and its hopes, |1tself be respected as:something sacred. Suc 
in the poor negro, otherwise Heaven is against | a form of society furnishes for officers men ac- 
us, Nature against us, the mind and heart of|customed to command, and for soldiers men 
the whole Christian world are against us; our | who are mere drones and consumers in peace. 
own conscience, in so far as we have any is| In such a form of society, all the labor which 
against us ; the spirit and principles of human | is ever employed remains untouched, and in 
liberty everywhere are against us. its fullest and most advantageous activity. 

Thank God, we are not without some plain} What is to be dgne with the negroes? Any 
tokens that the change in question has begun, | thing rather than leave them in the possession 
and isnow making haste; ‘far off its coming | of the enemy. The cost of supporting the 
shines.” And when it shall*have come we | whole body of the Southern negroes in per- 
shall all understand, as gome have done from | fect idleness for an entire year would not ex- 
the first outbreak of the‘present war, that sla-|ceed the cost of supporting our army fora 
very has forced itself into a mortal duel with|single month. If we support prisoners in 
our national being, and that one of them has | idleness to deprive the enemy of soldiers, 
got to die; and this, too, by the other's hand. | why may we not suppor negroes in idleness to 

Loyatty. | deprive him of something equally essential, 
laborers ? 

It is not necessary, however, to support ne- 
groes in idleness. e are to-day re ia. 
white men, in labors connected with the army 
and fortifications, for which the negro is per- 
fectly adapted, and in which we could profita- 

“Mr. Caleb G. Loring who spoke late in| bly use a million of negroes, reckoning the 
the day, undertook to say that Mr. Sumner | families of the adult male workers. That is 
was not a practical man. I am reminded of| more negroes than we are likely to get for a 





Mr. Sumner as a Practica, Man.—The 
Boston correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican says: 


EUROPEAN OPINION. | [From the Norfolk County Journal.) 
From the letters of two foreign correspon- | PARTIES DURING THE WAR. 
dents of the N. York Evening Post we make! [The following article by the Norfolk Coun- 
the following extracts :— ity Journal, is a clear and candid statement of 
‘It is no use denying that the President's ' the efforts of the Republican party to harmon- 
speech to the colored deputation has  opspeis ize all conflicting interests so as to unite up- 
a very unfavorabbe.effect here. It is easy! 4) 4 fair basis in giving support to the gov- 
enough for you, or, for that matter, for any, apr 1 , oiccks 
one who understands the subject, to see that, ¢™ment in the war. It shows conclusively, 
whatever counsels may be used, facts are that no goed and sufficient cause, so far as 
working for the overthrow of slavery. But! principle is concerned, existed for the organ- 
the great public cannot be expected to under- |i ation of anew party, and that that move- 
stand the subject, and judges naturally by, OS ee i 
counsels, not by facts. bese is purely one of personal pique against 
All the opponents of the North, who are Mr. Sumner. The article was published the 
always endeavoring to prove that the Ameri- week before the proclamation of the Presi- 
rican war has nothing to do with the slavery 'dent, and its prophecy that the President 
question, have seized greedily on Mr. Lin-| would soon be a convert to Mr. Sumner’s 
coln’s too candid expressions, as convincing | PBS liev 2 
evidence that all the North wants is to get; ©™ucipation war policy, has since become 
rid of the negro, no matter what happens to history.] 


him. Since the war has commenced, our own in- 
This speech, coupled with the announcement! terest in party organizations has been confin- 
that Hunter's negro brigade has been dis-|ed to the advocacy of such views as shall 
banded, has told heavily against the North in| most romptly and effectually put an end to 
opular opinion, and, for the time, our pregs | its existence, and the placing of men in pow- 
is turning more and more in favor of the er who will best carry these out. One year 
South. The fact that the South has succeeded | ago, witnessing the noble stand of many ofthe 
in raising great armies of troops has destroyed | late Democratic leaders, and their earnest 
the popular delusion that the war was about and patriotic efforts tovarouse the public mind 
to end through the exhaustion of the North; | to a conviction of the enormity of the rebel- 
and, with the growing distress in our manu- | lion, we favored a union of all parties in one 
facturing districts and the prospéct of a defi- | political organization, on a hearty war plat- 
cient harvest, the disappointment at finding! form. The Republican State committee at- 
the war is likely to last has proved very se- | tempted to bring this state of things about.— 
vere. Nobody can regret the state of public They called a State convention, inviting all 
feeling towards America more bitterly than I loyal men to participate ; adopted a series of 
do ; but yet I think it fairto state thatitisnotso' resolutions entirely vnobjectionable in their 
unintelligible as it may seem to you. The! character; and so made the State nominations 
vast number of Englishmen believe that the as to give the other parties offices upon the 
war is a hopeless one and involves no high | ticket in proportion to the vote they cast in 
principles ; they know that the war is causing the State. This was patriotic and magnani- 
fearful distress in England, and they consider mous. It was satisfactory to all except cer- 
that the obstinacy of the North is the only tain leaders who had been in the habit of us- 
hindrance to a settlement of the struggle, ing party organizations for their selfish pur- 
which would restore prosperity at home. I poses. These, however, refused to assent.— 
do not say that fhis view is a very devoted Thev called a straight Democratic party con- 
one or a very crpditable one. I know it my-| vention; nominated exclusively party candi- 
self to be atalse one. But I cannot wonder | dates, and induced those men from their ranks 
that people, believing it sincerely, should be | whom the Republicans had previously nomi- 
hostile tothe North. It is from a conviction | nated to withdraw from the ticket. This left 
of this kind, mistaken if you like, that the | the latter party no alternative but to fill the 
English hostility to the North is due, far more ticket from their own members. ‘They did 
than to any. personal dislike to America or | this, and with it carried the State very large- 
Americans, which, except amongst a small; ly, many men of other organizations showing 
class, has no existence.” their appreciation of the magnanimity of the 
Republican position by giving its ticket their 

votes. 
The present: year, the Republican State 
| Committee issued again their call, worded 
But still there are hearts that beat warmly. very much the same as before. Coming, as 


Another writes as follows :— 


NORTHERN SYMPATHIZERS, 


a story which is current. Some weeks ago, 
while Mr. Sumner was on a visit to Washing- 
ton, a Boston contractor, to whom the gov- 
ernment owed considerable money, went on 





long time, and when we get more, there is 
zreat poverty of statesmanship in this country, 
if pfovision cannot be made forthem. But at 
any rate, the enemy must not be allowed to 


for your cause, that are zealous for your glory, 
that follow the march of your armies and 
the track of your gunboats over the fields | 
‘land waters of the South. There are eyes 


it did, in a time of national depression, when 
all hearts were anxiously throbbing in view 
of dangers to our army and our capitol, it was 
thought there would be a small convention, 





|round and ostracizing the man who had ear- | THE INDIAN WAER. 
liest, most earnestly, and with greatest pow-| The Washirgton correspondent of the Ne- 
le rere oo principle. Raknins. pg gal | braska City Press speaks of the probabalities 
| dice such as that we can understand; but we > 3 3 : 
understand only to abhor it, and we do nor | ofa serious and protracted Indian War, and 
| uestion that every right-minded man will do | of its causes 
likewise. ; : | «* There is no longer any doubt that we are 
| The convention which sat at Worcester | oy the eve of a fe indian war, which will 
was as truly a spontaneous expression of the throw the Florida war into the shade. Intel- 
| people’s sentiments—as little affected in its ligence has been received here from our 
origin by wire-pullers, and as little control- jiaians in the West which confirms this 
‘led in its deliberations by partizans of an in- All the Indian tribes have formed a 
| dividual—as any one which ever sat in Mas- league for the purpose of waging war on the 
|sachusetts. It endorsed Mr. Sumner because frontier settlements of the whites. The Indian 
he had faithfully represented a principle, and j.aders are cunning and crafty. ‘They know 
‘for uo other reason. If there was any pel! that the regular United States troops, which 
‘sonal element in its deliberations, it came y.oq to be stationed in the forts along the 
|from men who have a personal antipathy to },;der have all been called away; and they 
|Mr. Sumner, and who could not endure that pave got the impression that most of the men 
|he should reap honor from the adoption of in the white settlements have all gone to the 
| ideas which he had been the earliest to advo-| Southern war.- 
|cate, and the most persistent to bf, sco Iam now endeavoring to ascertain what 
now in a fair way to be adopted as the stand- yuber of warriors they can put in the field. 
ards of national policy. : The number is considerable. The warriors are 
‘all armed with rifles, and every man is a dead 
‘shot. The recent Indian attrocities in Min- 
LABOULAYE’S LAST WORD ON THE SOUTH. inesota are but the beginning of this Indian 
Laboulaye has just added another to the many war. It will require a large military force to 
obligations under which he has laid the American repress it. Justice to the families whos - 
people by his writings in our favor, by an article natural protectors are here battling for the 
of great breadth and power, occupying some ten! [7nion, and it may be for the defence of the 
pace cry gg oeed se ; lego to Capital, requires that they should be effect- 
pene to be the propagation and perpetuation of ual J phenggowe ee ae = — 
slavery, and proves the truth of the statement by ™ned that they shall be. 21 ibe is great risk, 
the powerful logic of facts. After this follows a however, that the Indians will begin their mas- 
vindication of the conduct of Mr. Lincoln’s gov- | sacres before our troops arrive. 
ernment, and of the Congress which has just} The causes of this Indian war are :—The 
closed its labors. This part of the article is most, unwise policy pursued towards the Indian 
masterly, and demonstrates a thorough knowledge, | tribes by former Administrations, particularly 
jon the part: of Labourlaye, not merely of the | that of Mr. Buchanan; the actual injustice 
principles of the conflict, but of the current facts | done the Indians in permitting white men to 
of the time. He gives the rebels the following /enter and settle on their lands, in violation of 
comfort, as to their expectations from Europe: race esi , fraud 
“Let not the South deceive itself. Its soldiers ‘T¢@ty Stipulations; the outrageous frauds 
are brave, its politicians skilful ; it holds back the | COmunittec by some of the Indian agents, who 
cotton which Europe so imperiously needs ; it flat- have grown rich from their speculations out 
| ters certain European jealousies ond fears bv hold- of the Indian funds ; the sale of liquor to the 
ing out the coming dismemberment of the United | Indians, which, although forbidden by law, 
States ; but in + pite of all these favorable chances, has of late been extensively done; and the 
, the South will be deceived in its ambition. The | withdrawal of the garrison Ofthe frontier.” — 
;new Roman Empire which was to extend as far | Sees ‘ 
/as Mexico ; that new civilization based on slavery, | ‘ \ a7 
| which ~ have promised us, is but a vanishing | Designs or THE Democ nage Party— 
emes ries wee the ves bere ayer To ) The Plymouth (Ind.) Republica thus truly 
| succeed, the South will require the aid of Europe; : ete Br aoa) 
‘this aid she shall neyer neu Whatever oe expresses the designs of thg democratic 
| the sufferings of commerce, whatever may be the , party: — 
calculations of diplomatists, there is one fact which | The Democratic party desires the des- 
overweighs all; and that is slavery. The victory | trubtion of the Republican party; the over- 
of the North is the redemption of four millions | throw of the present Administration, afd the 
| of men; the triumph of the South is the. perpetua-| |: ears wlth the Sash. ane 
| tion, the extension of slavery, with all its miseries Cope Or Seren Wan She Wants: even 
and all its crimes. It is this consideration which ‘ough ut involves the granting of all that the 
causes more than our government to pause. The | Rebel Confederacy demands. : Phese facts are 
masses, whom great politicians despise, but whom , not solely matters of speculation at home, but 
they dare not brave ; those fanatics who believe in| are cautiously weighed and carefully noted 
| the Gospel; those narrow minds who understand | by the European Governments. 


as follows :— 














to collect it. He took certain other claims | use their labor. 

with him; among them one of forty thousand| It is said that we must not give up the 
dollars which a Boston merchant of the most! South to massacre. We must take care of 
extreme and ultra hunkerism entrusted to him. | ourselves. ‘The slaveholders have from three 
When the contractor returned he met the hun- ; to five hundred thousand men in the field, for 
ker merchant and told him he had succeeded | no other purpose than to murder our people 
in- getting his money. Overtlowing not only | and subject our property to robbery and de- 
with gratitude and joy, but with surprise, hun-! struction. It is the labor of their slaves 
ker asked, ‘Why, how did you get it? Ihad | which alone enables them to keep these armies 
no idea you would be successful in getting it.’ | on foot. If there is danger of servile insur- 
‘Oh,’ said the other, ‘I had nothing to do with | rection and massacre at the South, of which 
it. Sumner happened to be in Washington, | we believe very little, it arises from the fact 
and I put the matter in his hands and he fixed | that so large a proportion of their able-bodied 
it.’ ‘Well,’ said hunker, ‘it does seem as if | white males are in the ficld, shooting, or en- 
Sumner was growing more and more practical | deavoring to shoot, the loyal men who have 
every year! Under an administration like | rallied to the defence of the Union and the 
Buchanan’s or Picrce’s, when it was an open! Constitution. If their families are in danger 
question whether Sumner should be on any | of servile massacre let these rebel soldiers go 
committee, it does not seem a matter of sur- home and take care of them. 

prise that he did not obtain the reputation as! If there has been danger of servile insur- 
a practical man. But it would be difficult to | rection at all, it has been because the course 
name a man,—and this is the universal testi- | of events has been such until now, as to cause 
mony of those who have been to Washington | the slaves to believe that they could obtain 
on business and have asked Mr. Sumner’s aid | liberty in no other way. It is freedom which 
—it would be difficult if not impossible to! the negro wants, not revenge; and the fact 
find a man so industrious, methodical, thor- | that the National Government offers him free- 
ough, energetic and successful in attending to | dom, immeasurably diminishes the danger of 
/bure matters of business. This is the simple | insurrection. 

fact and no exaggeration whatever. Does! But we will not argue this question, with 
anybody suppose that the men who planned | reference to the interests of rebels. It is our 
'and fought the battle of Wednesday at Wor- | paramount duty to take care of our own in- 
cester, would support so enthusiastically a! terests and of our own imperilled Government 
mere ideologist and theorist? Absurd! We!and country. This is a war to the death, be- 
know better; and the State is learning better. | tween the white men of the loyal States and 
It is because Mr. Sumner serves the people | the slaveholders of the South. One side or 
with practical talent as well as inspires the | the other must conquer. One side or the other 
‘country with devotion to an idea, that his must go to the wall. It is no time for senti- 
friends ac here to him so unanimously and will | mentality. We must put these rebels down, 
elect him so triumphantly.” or they will put us down. We must so deal 
our blows as to be most effective, not so as 
: most to spare them. We know where their 
A letter from Hilton Head, S. C., says | vulnerable part is, and it is there we must 
‘Gen, Hunter has ordered a negro in irons. strike, and with no half blows, but with our 
He was one of the contrabands who betrayed | whole might and main. 

an undue anxiety to get back to the rebel) 
| lines, and was caught last night in endeavor- |. 
ing to effect his escape. _ The rebels opposite; Conversion or a Bett.—The Fitchburg 
us are constantly cognizant of our move-| Rereille announces the disposition that has 
ments, and there is but one channel through | h bells tl 
which they obtain their information—the con- | been made of ond” of the. cheoeh ae, tues 
stant running back and forth of negroes. The Were contributed by the rebels for cannon, 
fellow caught last night and caged this morn- and captured and sent North by General 
ing was on his way, with valuable information | Butler. and sold by auction in Boston. It 
to the rebel forces, and an example will be; ’ : 
| made of him.”—Boston Post. ee So omer 

| Doubtless, the negroes escaping from our, “‘Mr. Benjamin Snow, Jr., has presented 
‘lines to those of the enemy often carry valu- ,t0 the Trinitarian Society of this town, a bell 
able information, and the enemy takes advan- Weighing between cight hundred and _ nine 
tage of it. And when the negroes come to, nundred pounds, which, until recently, was 
our lines with information from the enemy, | ¥S¢d for the laudable purpose of callimg to- 
we are told that it is best to send them back. | gether the Presbyterian church and socicty of 
We don't see it. So we find that the enemy Plains, in the State of Mississippi, to hear 
employ the negroes not only in building fort- | Stated preaching according to the Gospel of 
ifications, but in defending them, and in fight- | St. Slavery, It was taken down to convey 
ing in the open field. When the same thing Messages of peace and affection to the North- 
is proposed on our side we are told that this ¢rm brethren, in the shape of cannon balls; 
is ‘ta white man’s war,” and that it is improp- | but with others of the same sort, fell into the 
‘er, and moreover very naughtily radical, for hands of General Butler at New Orleans, was 
negroes to have anything to do with it. It! Shipped to Boston, and now, by the liberality 
seems to us that considering the manner in| Of Mr. Snow, will sound a call every Sabbath 
which our ‘‘white man’s war” has been carried | t© 4 religious society of abolition tendencies, 
on, and the results to which it has brought us, i? the county of Worcester, Mass., to gather 
we need not be too proud to let Sambo have together and pray ‘Let every bond be broken 
a hand in it, at least to the extent to which he dd (et the oppressed go free.’” , 
is interposed on the other side.—Providence 

Journal. 
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SENTIMENTS OF THE COLORED PEOPLE.— 
‘A mass meeting of colored people at New- 


In none of the reports. of last weeks’ battles town, L. I., adopted an excellent reply to 
in Maryland, or the correspondence from the the President’s address on colonization from 
ficld, are there any of those ‘accusations of which we give a brief extract worth thinking 
‘misbehavior on the part of individual regi- | about : 

‘ments, or brigades, or officers of any grade, « We colored people are all loyal men, 
sa a io gap sone the reports of which is more than any other class of people 
p ‘vious battles. Every regiment seems to in the country can say. There are Yankee, 
have done its duty to the death—none flinch- English, Scotch, German and French rebels, 
{ing ; ry — and subordinate officer but no colored rebels; and let us add, Mr. 
Lpleuss 6 wr vulee, eiudamnnstad eeuce aE President, that no one suffers by our presence 
|merited by every man wearing the nation’s sirsetgny =H) get me a cgstitle 
sain. ph phere Tl 
|, It must be remembered that this unflinch-’ sate tices rebel states, well armed and equip- 
ing, victorious Unien army was composed of | ped, we believe with your Excellency, that 
the fever-wasted, battle-decimated, retreating the rebels would suffer from our presence, 





Ovr Sotprers In THE Late BatTLes.— 





which waited for the tidings of the telegram, | and little interest manifested. No attempt to 
and look wistfully towards your hemisphere | control its action was even charged in any 
for some signs that the gloom which over-/ quarter. The caucuses were quietly attended. 
shadows it is breaking and the sun of your) No man’s opinions as regards men or meas- 
glory ascendant.; There are lips which pray | ures were inquired into in any case that we 
that ‘‘ the Lord of Hosts” may be on the side | have heard of. "Those who are most displeas- 
of your armies, and that the counsel of every | ed with the doings of the convention do not as- 
Ahithophel may be confounded. No war of | sert this, and the character of the delegates 
liberty, not even that of Hungary or Italy, | abundantly disproves it, if they did. There 
ever excited so thrilling an interest as_ that) was no wire-pulling or attempt to forestall in 
which you wage excites in the breasts of brave | any of these gatherings. And at Worcester 
and intelligent men in the United Kingdom. | there was much less excitement and less effort 
The number of such is not decreasing, al- | than usual among those of the politicians who 
though it is not in Parliament or the Clubs! assemble the night before the convention, if 
you may search for them. Let it be the effort | we may credit the account of the Boston Jour- 
of the good and true on both sides of the| nal. The only exception to this statement 
world of waters to nurture this sympathy un- ; which came under our notice was the presence 
til the aims and policy of ‘‘the new country of two government office-holders,—the United 


{nothing but liberty; those simpletons who are , 
|'moved at the sufferings of an unknown negro; | 
| that sentimental mob which throws into the scales | 
‘its love of right and of humanity—always carry | 
i the day at last. The world belongs to these simple | 
| ones, who, refusing to listen to the cunning combina- | 
tions of politics, consider justice and charity above 
| their own interests. Public Conscience is the rock 
jon which the South will be wrecked 
| “Among usin France can the cause of slavery | 
jever become popular? Our fathers went to 
| America with Lafayette and Rochambeau to up- 
| hold liberty. It is one of our national glories ; it 
‘is for this service rendered to the United States 
| that we are there considered as brethren and friends. 
| Shall we blot out this glorious past? Shall the 
name of France be associated with the triumph of 
the South, this is to say, with the perpetuity of 
|slavers ? This cannot be. France, it is’ said, 
| never fights for interest, but for ideas. I adopt 
the proud saving, and L ask, What idea should we 


The Democratic party of the United States 
are understood to the peace party by the 
politicians in Europe; and already the Lon- 
don Times, the organ of the mediationists, is 
timing European interference on the presumed 
success of the Democratic party in the ap- 
proaching fall elections. 

The democratic party desires a majority in 
the next Congress for the purpose of blocking 
the efforts of the Administration in) crushing 
out the rebellion, and they base their hopes of 
suecess on the knowlege that fully two-thirds 
of those who are fighting the battles of their 
country are opposed to them politically. 
Should the democratic party succeed in their 
designs, it will be regarded in Europe as a 
repudiation of the efforts of the Government, 
and result in an armed interference by foreign 
powers. A democratic Congress would en- 
tirely refuse to vote means of defence against 


‘regiments of McClellan, which left the Penin- 
vsula a few weeks ago; of the shattered regi- 
‘ments and brigades of Pope, which arrived in 
Washington twenty days since in a condition 
| bordering upon demoralization; and, added 
|to these, new recruits who had never before 
jfaced fire. This was the material which 
achieved such great deeds last week—which 
| drove back superior numbers of rebel veter- 
j ans, and vanquished them on three fields. We 
_have more confidence in our army now than 
,ever. Good leadership, active movement, 
pand fighting on the offensive, are all that it 
/now needs, or ever needed, for victorv.—N. 
Y. Times. ; 





fe So long as black unionists fare worse 
than white traitors at the hands of the govern- 
‘ment, we may expect to make uphill work in 
, putting down the rebellion. Let us learn to 

true to our friends and protect our natural 
allies.— Penn. Yen Chronicle. 





te” The Providence Journal thinks Gen. ' 

; ‘ people of sland 

ol production. It is like the kind- 

ness of the lunatic who burned down his neigh- 
bor’s house to save the owner from the annoy-| 
ance of the flies in it. Z 
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' that a well-laid plan for the capture 
lof invaded 


but the Union would be saved without 
spades or shovels. Congress has also passed 
x - Confiscation and Emancipation bill. Now, 
if the President 1s disposed to give the colored 
people the benefits guaranteed by that bill, and 
declare the Rebel States Free States we 
would colonize ourselves in our native States, 
without the aid of the Government, and the 
President might-use the money to defray the 
expenses of the war.” 





te" The Saco (Maine) Democrat, calls 
the war undemocratic, advises demo- 
crats to oppose the war, and says, ‘the 
reconstruction of the Union by force, against 
the embittered feelings and united strength 
of nearly one-half of the States, is a 
palpable absurdity and an utter impos- 
ribility.” The secesh democracy of Il- 
linois go a step further and have concocted a 
plot to destroy the railroads and prevent the 
assage of regiments southward. So one of the 
f° G. C. tells Gov. Yates, and his story is 


vernment if they dared. To call these cow- 
ys democrats, 1s a misnomer.—Harerhill 
Publisher. 
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and the old” shall be at once harmonious and 
worthy of their inielligence and greatness.” 





THE CaBsineT.—It is not true, as stated in 
the Washington correspondent of the New 
York 7ribune, that all the members of the 
cabinet with the exception of Mr. Blair, 
**agreed” to the President’s proclamation. 


posed it, but two other members of the cabi- 
net also dissented from the policy of it. The 
other statement in this correspondence, that 
all the members of the cabinet will now ‘‘ sup- 
pos this policy, ought to be true and we 
) 


government of the nation, and will be ‘‘ sup- 
pported” by all loyal men, in andout of the 
cabinet. 

The Intelligencer of yesterday argues that 
the President has yielded his ‘own convictions 


proclamation. and that this clamor will be re- 
newed to press him into the ‘‘ next step,” viz: 
the dismissal of all the generals who have op- 
posed the emancipation policy. 





moved, but we apprehend that few will be 


| found who will not conform to the new di- | 


‘rection of public affairs.—Waushington Re- 
_ publican. 


o> 
tor 





Hon. B. F. Tuomas.—This gentleman in 
| a letter to the Boston Journal, declines per- 
| emptorily a re-election to Congress. Judge 
| Thomas is a man of liberal culture, an able 
ilawyer, and doubtless an honest and sincere 

patriot. We differ from him entirely in re- 
gard to the best means of putting down the 
| rebellion. Mr. Thomas thinks that the States 
jean be restored with slavery intact, and that 
| the only thing to be desired, is the restoration 


of the Union as it was and the Constitution as |, 


jit is. To this end he has labored, no doubt 
‘sincerely ; but all such labors are vain. It 
cannot be done. however desirable it might 
ibe. ” 
| Judge Thomas consented to serve his dis- 
|trict for one term only, and he means to be 
true to his engagement. 

We trust that a man who more thoroughly 


harmonize with President Lincoln’s policy, will 


Adams.— Washington Republican. 








Vict Presipent Hamurn.—The Rockland 
| Democrat and Free Press says: 


| ‘‘The Eastern Argus and the Boston Post 
/are extremly severe upon Mr Hamlin for 
| wearing oil trousers, and excruciatingly witty 
| upon.us for alatearticlein which we mentioned 
jhim. Where is the,,late favorite Vice Presi- 
dent of those papers, as well as their favorite 
candidate for President? The last we heard 
of him was that he got badly whipped at Ba- 
‘ton Rouge by Col. Nickerson and some of the 
| Maine boys. He is fishing for a rebel king- 
'dom down South. We don’t think any man 


| or paper that supported John C. Breckinridge | 


for President, can reasonably or wittily object 
/to Mr. Hamlin’s fishing. It they do, let them 
| object. 


‘fishing occasionally, while Breckinridge’s | 
name will be clothed with infamy, if he was | 
supported by the Boston Post.” 





| Re-Nominatep. — As was expected the) 
Hon. John F. Potter was re-nominated for | 
Congress by the Convention in this city on 
| Thursday last. This was a proper and fitting 
tribute to the devotion and faithfulness of 
Mr. Potter to the interests of the country and 
‘his constituents. 
| Itis no concern of ours whether the views | 
|of Mr. Potter harmonises with the Adminis- | 
‘tration or not. The unanimous vote of the , 
| delegates is enough to satisfy us that his views 
harmonise with the people of this district.— | 
_ As it is a representative that we are after, no | 
'man can better express our views than he 
whom we have so many times already tried. 
| Ifthe Administration does not agree with} 


j 


‘believed. The Maine secesh would resist the | him, the sooner they adopt his views, the 


| sooner will the war be ended.—Racine (Wis. )| 
| Journal. 





te The negroes are the only secure class 
on the continent. The South is careful not! 


valuable services of negroes to the Union | to kill them, because of the value of their la-| 
causé. The Peters 


| bor, and the North won't give them a chance 
| to be killed, lest some one would be offended ! 


So they are likely to have a fine time of it 


i 


Undoubtedly Mr. Blair most conspicously op- 


elieve will be true. The policy of Congress | 
and of the President, is the policy of the: 


to the clamor of the ‘‘ radicals” in issuing his 


Certainly, | 
| every military officer who disobeys the laws | 
and the orders of the President, must be re-| 


represents Massachusetts, and whose opinions | 


be nominated and elected in the old district | 
once represented by the elder and younger | their strength. The nation was then not ready 


Hamlin will fill an honorable place | : Ae ; 
in the history of this country, if he does go | Mr. Sumner that this is a matter not of pas- 
; . | sions, or of antipathies, but of principle. We 


States District Attorney and the United States 
| Marshal—the latter of whom, with the form- 
| er’s aid, industriously button-holed members 
| to induce them to favor a policy which he af- 
| terwards advocated in convention. 

| . But when the next day came, the impres- 
| sion that but a small convention was to be in 
| attendance was dispelled. The people crowd- 
jed in, until there gathered one of the largest 
bodies of the kind ever assembled. The re- 
sponse which greeted the eloquent, able, and 
finished speech{of the president of the conven- 
| tion indicated, too, at the outset, what was the 


, sentyment of the convention as to the policy of 


,th€ war. It was bold, earnest, unmistakable. 
Individuals doubtless had their partizans in 
the body, but the great bulk of the members 
did not come there to serve the interests 
of any individual. They were penetrated 
with a controlling desire to endorse a princi- 
ple, and men were of not the least conse- 
quence any further thanas they embodied that 
principle in their lives and characters. The 
convention felt with an intense earnestness, 
begotten of times of revolution, the conviction 
that the main spring and motive power ofthis 
rebellion was American SLavery, and they 
determined to put that conviction upon record. 
| Men were their favorites, not from a feeling 
_of personal regard, or previous party associ- 
ation, but because they had been identified 
with and advocated this view. 

And here we have the key to the endorse- 
ment of Mr. Sumner, which has dissatisfied 
some Republicans, and awakened violent de- 
nunciation from partisans of the opposition. 
Mr. Sumner was far-sighted enough to recog- 
nize the potency of Slavery as an instrument 





striking it out of existence, in advance of most 
of his associates among statesmen. His at- 
tention had longer been directed to the evils 
of the institution—he better understood its 
corrupting influence upon men, its unscrupu- 
lous and insane lust of power—than American 
public men generally. He early pointed out, 
what is now become obvious to every foreign- 
er, and is fast penetrating the minds of the 
most prejudiced partisans at home—the fact 
that slavery is the rebellion. He anticipated 
ithe public conviction just one year in stating 
| that it is slavery which maintains the rebel ar- 
mies—clothes and feed their troops, digs their 
-entrenchments—and makes it possible to meet 
the loval soldiers on the advantage-ground 
' which it provides. One year ago he proposed 





to second his policy. His insight went farth- 
er than their convictions. But a year of fruit- 
‘less effort has shown them the wisdom of the 
| course he urged. The sentiments of Mr. Sum- 
ner have since penetrated the minds of thous- 
ands whose ideas were closed to the real is- 
sues of the struggle. These are not alone 
| Republicans. Among them are Daniel S. 
' Dickinson, O. A. Brownson, Robert Dale 
| Owen, Daniel E. Sickles, Richard Busteed, 
| Senator Rice of Minnesota, and others of the 
| Democratic party ; and we doubt not, when 
| their real sentiments are obtained, we shall be 
‘able to add the names of Joseph Holt and 
| Andrew Johnson to the number. Nay, the 
| belief is becoming stronger, each day, thatwe 


| are soon to add the name of President Lin- 


| coln to the list of converts, and that this is to 
| be the policy of his administration. 


i 
We submit to the personal opponents of 


do not act in the interest of any individuals. 
Personal idolatry was never more out of 
place than in this crisis of our history, 
whether we apply it to generals or to states- 
men. Mr. Sumner was endorsed by the late 
convention at Worcester solely because he is 
the representative of ideas which are upper- 
most in the minds of earnest, loyal men at 
the North. Had the tendency of opinions 
been against the views which he advanced at 
Worcester a year earlier — had our experi- 
ence in the war shown them to be fallacious 
—lad we failed to strengthen the sentiment 
in the Republican party in that direction, and 
to bring over Jarge numbers of our late op- 
ponents to take the same vicw—we coufess 
that there would be weight in the charges of 
personal favoritism. But no such state of 
things exist. That the earnest, loyal senti- 
ment of the North is with Mr. Sumner’s posi- 
tion, will not be denied: that those who be- 


lieve with him are receiving daily large acces- | 


sions—in short, that pubiie opinion is setting 
largely that way, and not the other—is a fact 
too palpable to be questioned. 

We went to that convention, not careful or 
concerned whether this or that man received 
a complimentary resolution. We felt that 
the endorsement of the principle carried the 
man with it. rest seemed to us meas- 


ly certain, We never contemplated the 


in the hands of the rebels, and the necessity of 


totake from the enemy this grand source of 


'be fivhting for, in helping the South ?”—N, ¥. 
| Methodist. 2% 


THE HABITATIONS OF CRUELTY. Se ace : : 
within, would be compelled to sueumb to cir- 


Charleston and Beanfort have recently be- | cumstance and yield to the demands of the 

come ILfousehold Words to newspaper read-. rebels. 

jers. These towns of ‘South Carolina should 
| stand highest on the rolls of infamy. They 
/embody and express alF that is most detest- 
| able ” pride, selfishness and cruelty. An NO’ Generals Sigel and McDowell had a serious 
| place has England suffered such indignity, or ajtereation on the battle field in Virginia— 
human nature been more outraged, than at | though at first they were discredited and were 
| Charleston. denied by government telegraph. The Cin- 
Glancing recently at a book of travels, cinnati Volksblatt, contains a letter purport- 
published by a Swedish traveller pels gan ing to come from an eye witness of the oc- 
| years since, we found a graphic account of &) currence. The substance of it is, that Sigel, 
jslave auction, followed by the following in-| yi]. engaging the enemy observed McDowell 
erecta sketch : ‘ i waving a handkerchief to the rebels. He im- 

‘The steamboat’ stopped at a small town |» diately rode up and demanded an explana- 

| called Beaufort, to land and take on board rom reply being very insulting, i = 
passengers. Among the number, I observed | sented it with a pistol shot, theball striking 
\@ middle-aged man accompanied by a young McDowell's scabbard. { 

negro woman, better dressed than any I had The Volksblatt also states that Sigel, dis- 
‘lately or , Her Companies Fe OMe of gusted with the corruption and mefliency of 
| ie ge ge ve hen ees — he —— ,the military commanders in the East, will re- 
jflesh. He had Just before bought the unfor-’ <i +n if not relieved frow service in that quar- 
‘tunate female from a planter, who, from some | % 
jcaprice or other, had sold hei, although ge : 
brought up in his own family, and a favorite. The Rochester Democrat has the following 
| with all its members on account of her honesty testimony to the same effect, it says : 

|and remarkably handsome countenance. Be-,  ‘* We are told, on what seems to he good 
|fore she left the shore, she bade, oppressed | authority, that there is a letter in this city, 
| with grief, a tender farewell to her fellow. written by an officer who was an eye witness 
‘slaves; and when at length she embraced. of the circumstance which he describes, stating 
| her husband for the last time, she lost all hat during the fight General McDowell took 
| power and fell senseless in the arms of her from his pocket a white handkerchief which 
|unfeeling master, who kept incessantly re- | he attached tothe end of his sword and waved 
| peating his orders to go on board. With the | aloft as if signaling some one. General Sige! 
utmost exertion she was able to’ obey the | observing the act, redé up and demanded 
;command, and scarcely had she reached the! McDowell's reason for such conduct. MeDow- 
deck before the steamboat started. Leaning | ell replied that it was none of his business, at 
against the side of the boat, she fixed her | the same time cursing him as a ‘ d—d Dutch- 
large black eyes on the home which was man,’ whereupon he drew a pistol and fired at 
gradually disappearing before her, and waved McDowell, the ball striking the latter’s sword 
| her handkerchief as long as she could see her hilt and glancing off."—Fort Edward Ledyer. 
| unhappy husband and the group of friends ! 
/whom she left behind. Presently her native 
place disappeared altogether, but she re- 
mained immovable, in the same attitude. 
Even on our arrival at Savannah, I observed 7" lar Uni sara ae eis 
her eyes fixed on the quarter where Beaufort pi .M Adon & age cme a : 
was situated. Her countenance bore the "20S ™. ¢ si ior e- erection. i b se 
‘stamp of perfect resignation, and it was only ae cheshire sh r the characterizec : “ed ce 
when her eyes happened to meet those of her great reas Adame ‘ ne nomination ab ‘ vd 
new master, uneasiness became visible. Accus- | * U24@nimous one, Phis is as it should be, an 
| . . ce - in the selection of Mr. Ashley as their candi- 
jtomed to suffer and submit to sacrifices, this late. the Uni ios uk cha Ath; dhatrict. have 
' unhappy creature was probably no stranger to = } ; a aR pane re i. — 4 t the 
| such trials and heart-rending scenes.” i done themselves credit, and carried ou 


| Here is a picture of slavery! Nearly thirty earnest desires of every Union man in the 
| years have passed away since it was sketched. rong’ Ne Petter sg niyo — have F the 
‘Who can compute the misery and crime of | 1") he made as Mr. As : yy cae : ¢ 
i this character, which have been rife in these most a le, as well as most useful members © 
‘dark places of cruelty in the time which has a rie Congress. Te. as 
I nasced. between Then aud New? The late’. 7° the commencement of his ( ongress 
‘Mr. G. P. R. James, the most prolific of ional career he has shown himself the friend 
novelists, was British Consul at Charleston ; of the right, and since the opening of the a 
‘about four years sinee, two British subjects bellion, _ — spine: ” Age ag? ae 
were arrested and imprisoned on account of , PECeSSaty legisiation to crush it out. a re i . 
their color. Mr. James had to submit to the he pee; brave, true, man, and let the 10 a of 
| most humiliating entreaties, and to pay money cepes -_ fail to peturn ~ to ( se ae id 
out of his pocket, in order to obtain the sur- a 1 a ~— Morgan, Co. fear, 
render of these, our fellow-subjects, from the ~ cConneterstie, U. 
hands of men whose institutions are nothing ¢ 
but organized piracy, and who are at heart © Tae Dancer.—The Nashville Union says it 
pirates. There is also an authenticated case is ** asking too much of human credulity to be- 
of a British subject having been kidnapped lieve that hundreds of thousands of slaves 
and sold by men of Charleston. Since then , would not gladly leave their rebel masters 11 
‘an English captain has suffered the attrocious they could find admittance within our lines. 


foreign interference, and our Government, 
finding itself surrounded’ by powerful enemies 





ee - 


SIGEL ano McDowe.vi.—There is but little 
reason to doubt the truth of the reports, that 





Hon. J. M. Asutvy.—The Union men of 
the 10th Congressional district, after a rather 
injurious snark among themselves, have, at the 





from without, and no less ‘insidious anes from * 


outrage of being tarred and feathered and half The rebels all know this and look forward with 
killed, because he had permitted his colored apprehension and terror to the day when the 
steward to sit down to dinner with him! new policy shall be inaugurated. Talk toa rebel 
No notice was taken of these gross South- five minutes about this war and he will betray 
ern outrages by our Government, or by any his fears on this point. Commonsenseas wellas 
member of Parliament: and The Times, true patriotism dictate to the employment of that 
)to its base and bloody pro-slavery instincts, element of strength which is so important to 
gave a consenting silence. But now, like a the rebels, and which if we do not use, rebels 
lond-voiced bully as it is, it lifts its head and will soon employ with still more startling effect 
‘lies and clamors for a war to establish this than they,have yet done. What if the Confed- 
| slave-power; and that, too, on the pretext erate Government should offer every slave 
jthat the United States Government has at- his freedom who should shoot a Federal offi- 
‘tempted toe¢lose Charleston harbor. ‘Why cer or bring in a Federal scalp?” 
does not The Times make loud lament over 
'*more tolerable” Sodom and Gomorrah ?— 
English Paper. badly as those generals who have struck 
. ie ‘straight at Slavery. Gen. Hunter and Gen. 
re The first and highest duty of all, irre- Phelps are their especial detestation. So it 
spective of party, is to support the integrity was with Fremont. So it is with Sigel. We 
of the Government, to maintain the suprema- have other generals against whom they have 
ley of the Constitution and the Laws. This po particular spite. Those are the dirty dogs 
| does not imply any abandonment of principle- | who send back fugitives, and.every where show 
or right of criticising the acts of the Governs | deference to the vile institution, The rebels 
ment. It only requires the laying aside, for; know where the blows must lodge that are to 
the time being, of those peculiar tenets and take the life out of their wicked conspiracy. 
i doctrines, the contesting of which, at the These facts ought to be weighed by a reflect- 
| present time, will only work injury to the jing people.—Chronicle. 


i aa 


| Union cause. 





SIGNIFICANT.—The rebels hate nobody so 











te The St. Louis Democrat says that no 
| {e° Owing to the American war, prepara- German denizens have applied to the Consuls 
| tions are making in Engin and Scotland, to for certificates of protection. This is an ad- 
sow ten times the breadth of flax that ever was irable trait in the German character. 

sown ; and it said that Ireland will have abo 
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